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EDITOR’S PAGE 


Alpha Kappa, at the University of Toledo, was to be 
officially installed on May 4, 1945, by Professor Homer C. 
Hockett, of Ohio State University, as the newest chapter in 
Phi Alpha Theta. The Hisrorian voices the sentiments of 
the fraternity as a whole in welcoming Alpha Kappa into our 
midst and expresses the hope that the new chapter will 
become an active force in Phi Alpha Theta. The Hisrorian 
is open to articles and news from members of the fraternity, 
and from no one else. 


Twenty-fifth anniversary plans are in the making. Sev- 
eral committeees have been appointed, both for the regional 
and national celebrations. With the end of the war in 
Europe in sight, it is appropriate that special attention be 
given to these anniversary plans. If your chapter has an 
idea as to what should or should not be done, please send 
your suggestions to Mr. Donald B. Hoffman, the national 
secretary, or to THE HisroriAn. As a fraternity, we stand 
for high scholarship, productive research, efficient teaching, 
and for recognizing the enormous importance of the past 
if we would understand the present and act wisely in shaping 
the future. Historians have a great contribution to make 
in these difficult times to help America to plan intelligently 
in forming a World Security organization—to avoid war and 
waste, to live peaceably with our neighbors all over the world. 


Flash! As we go to press, word comes that Phi Alpha 
Theta has been accepted into membership in the national 
Association of College Honor Societies. Further informa- 
tion about this significant event will be published later. 
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James Buchanan, The Conservatives’ 
Choice, 1856 


A Political Portrait 


72) 
Puitie G. AUCHAMPAUGH 


HIs study aspires to depict in a brief account some of 
- those political habits which kept James Buchanan in 

public life for more than forty years and which en- 
abled him to reach the presidency. 

In 1856, Buchanan ran for office for the last time. It 
was, as all know, the highest political stake the country 
afforded, and Buchanan won. As a kind of major premise 
for this analysis, I have taken a sketch made during the pre- 
liminaries by one of the “enemy’’ reporters in Washington. 


Mr. Buchanan arrived here last night. He is more corpulent than 
before his residence abroad, but his patriotic aspirations and youthful 
ambition have undergone a corresponding extension. Time has not 
written any new wrinkles on his brow, but has actually been engaged 
in smoothing out the old ones, and a more well preserved old gentleman 
of sixty-four than James Buchanan, in his easy chair with a big segar 
[sic] in his mouth, discoursing pleasantly on matters and things with 
Slidell, Forney and Sickles, is not often seen. His appearance at the 
railroad station, in a black dress coat and clerical white cravat, was 
greeted by the applause of a couple of hundred of his friends, with 
whom he footed it, in true democratic style, to his hotel, the National. 
This pedestrian feat was pronounced by one of his friends, “a good 
Buncombe lick,” and I rather like it myself. 


This little sketch, playful but moderately hostile, indi- 


cates many of the political habits of Buchanan’s political per- 
sonality. 


In Pennsylvania, where his friends kept track of his age, 


1. The Evening Post, New York, May 17, 1856. 
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the call to run was almost a mandate. To refuse meant politi- 
cal retirement. That meant the success, perhaps, of his 
rival, George M. Dallas, now by the grace of President Pierce 
minister at the Court of St. James. Would a refusal to 
accept the offer of the Harrisburg convention be fair to 
hopeful friends who had remained loyal to their veteran chief 
in his later years? 

Although Buchanan had been worried over the future 
of the Union in 1850 and although he feared that the year 
1856, thanks to the sons of abolition, might be the beginning 
of the end, the role of being perhaps greater than Clay lured 
him on, beckoning with prospects of a great and final politi- 
cal compromise which would forever still the cries of discord 
and be the master triumph of his diplomacy. Ambition, 
patriotism, love of glory, and benevolence seemed to guard 
the gates of victory’s open temple. Who could refuse their 
call? 

Slidell,? Forney, and Sickles, behold them, men of enter- 
prise and ambition, to say the least. Had the lance of Vir- 
ginia, Henry A. Wise, also been present at the above meeting, 
the picture would have been almost complete, for these were 
the men who were to pilot Buchanan successfully past the 
shoals of the coming Cincinnati convention. 

Slidell, the most powerful and important of them all, 
was boss of the Southwest. Born and raised in New York 
City, he brought a skilled hand into Louisiana politics. 
Young men felt his magnetism and followed him, although 
his political opponents sometimes are said to have shaken 
their heads at his methods. Terse of speech, but all-power- 
ful in committees, this relentless man had formed a genuine 
friendship for the cautious, conservative Buchanan. Both 


2. Additional information may be secured in Professor Louis M. Sears’ able 
work on John Slidell (Durham, 1925) . 
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were men who put more trust in organization than dema- 
goguery. Buchanan held that he could best express his 
patriotism through his party, and in 1860 boasted that he 
had never struck a Democratic ticket. When such men 
unite, steady, relentless action toward their goal could be 
easily predicted. 

The other two men were journalists. Buchanan liked 
to encourage journalists and young talented writers. The 
art of enlisting young blood in his cause was admitted even 
by his enemies. They supplied the push and élan, while 
Buchanan, with careful eye and adroit touch, gave the neces- 
sary restraint. Forney, once the poor Lancaster boy, was 
now well known in Washington. Editor of Buchanan’s fav- 
orite paper of 1850, the Pennsylvanian; editor of the Wash- 
ington Union, beloved of Pierce, former clerk of the House 
of Representatives, and about to be chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania State Central Democratic committee, Forney was 
almost the Hermes of Old Buck.’ Alas, friendship was to 
turn to chagrin, and chagrin to malignant opposition. Cer- 
tainly none of that group in 1856 knew that here was a 
radical Republican in the making. 

Then there was Daniel Sickles. He had been Buchanan’s 
secretary of legation for a time in London a few months 
before. But Irish exuberance had caused a bit of trouble, 
and Sickles returned before the more staid minister set out 
for home. A Tammanyite, he was skilled in politics as 
well as journalism. Sickles was typical of the better edu- 
cated Irish element in the party, an element which Buchanan 
was very careful not to overlook. The future held much in 
store for him, a seat in Congress, the favor of the President, a 
dramatic trial for murder with himself at the bar of justice, 


3g. A. K. McClure, Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1905) , 
especially chapter XXIV. 
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and acquittal, and, after Buchanan had left the stage, a gen- 
eral’s commission and the loss of a leg for the Union cause 
at Gettysburg. 

It was an alliance of middle states and southland. For 
years Buchanan had been organizing the combine. Thrice 
had he hoped to work it, in Democratic conventions; but 
the fates had contemplated his desire with gaze averted. 
Slidell almost personified the more material aspects of the 
Cotton Kingdom, Sickles in Tammany, the Irish vote, and 
the commercial interests of New York City, while Forney 
and Buchanan stood for the Jackson anti-bank and small 
farmer tradition in the Keystone. 

Better symbols for expansion than these gentlemen 
could hardly have been found. Each member of the group 
in one way or another had been in some way concerned 
with the acquisition of Cuba and the Ostend Manifesto, that 
document which to the abolitionist was but another indica- 
tion of robbery by the “slave power,” and to loyal Demo- 
crats, a new enunciation of the revered Monroe Doctrine. 
Buchanan had drafted the document but had had no great 
enthusiasm in the matter. Indeed, he had obeyed his orders 
from Marcy with reluctance, and had prophesied that little 
good would come of a conference at that time. But the 
refusal of Pierce and Marcy to act upon the recommenda- 
tions of Mason, Buchanan, and the more warlike Soulé, had 
alienated the support of Slidell from the Pierce administra- 
tion. Henceforth he turned to his friend Buchanan more 
than ever. But since Slidell had already favored the nomin- 
ation of Buchanan in 1852, it cannot be said that the Ostend 
Manifesto was the cause of his seeking Buchanan’s nomina- 
tion for the presidency. As will shortly be shown, it was 
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Buchanan’s power with Pennsylvania that finally secured 
him the Cincinnati nomination.‘ 
Republicans like to picture the Democratic aspirant 
as an old man pursuing the phantom of presidential ambi- 
tion even to the brink of the grave. Such a representation 
was, to say the least, ungenerous, and seemed to convey the 
idea that there was something sinister about Democratic 
presidential ambitions. The truth was quite the contrary. 
Since childhood, Buchanan, like many other youths of his 
day and since, had been inspired to serve his country in some 
prominent capacity. But his intentions were honorable and 
high-toned. He delighted in creating an atmosphere of 
respectable conservatism in political matters. In business 
affairs, he was soundly progressive, taking considerable inter- 
est in railroad extension. In the day of his Senatorial career, 
he was president of a Pennsylvania railroad which became 
part of the Pennsylvania system of the present day. His 
estate showed considerable investments in railroad bonds, 
real estate, and government securities.> Such men usually do 
not promote rabble-rousing and tumults. They have too 
much stake in the welfare of the country. It was this class 
of men that the banker of New York, the more conservative 
merchants with accounts on southern planters no less than 
the planters themselves, wanted as their standard bearer in 
1856. In addition, Slidell had his family connections with 
the Belmonts, the American agent of the Rothschilds,® the 
creditors of indebted Spain. We know that Belmont was 
4. Buchanan desired to have American policy conducted in such a manner 
that Spain's creditors, fearing the seizure of Cuba by the United States, 
would force her to accept the liberal purchase offer. Soulé favored more 
direct action. Buchanan and Slidell labored diligently to acquire the 
island in the next four years, but the Republican-controlled House 
would have none of the matter and refused the necessary funds. 

5. Newspapers published his list of holdings in 1868. “Scrapbooks,” His- 


torical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
6. Philip S. Foner, Business & Slavery (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1941), p. 121. 
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piqued when he was not given a diplomatic appointment.? 
Later he left Buchanan for Douglas. As in the case of Doug- 
las, the rupture appears to have been permanent. But there 
were other conservatives to take his place and the Brecken- 
ridge men were still able to raise funds in New York City 
to battle in Pennsylvania as late as 1860. Some of them, 
like the financier and broker Augustus Schell,® were friendly 
to the end. Conservatives of this type joined Buchanan's 
friends in the United States Senate in 1856 and persuaded 
the venerable diplomat that he was the man for the time. 
Buchanan’s best campaign biographer, R. G. Horton, quotes 
Buchanan as follows: 


Why should I, after forty years spent in the turmoil and excitement 
of public life, wish to leave my quiet home, and assume the responsi- 
bilities and cares incident to the presidency? They tell me that the 
use of my name will still the agitated waters, restore public harmony, 
by banishing sectionalism, and remove all apprehension of disunion. 
For these objects I would not only surrender my own ease and comfort, 
but cheerfully lay down my life. Considerations like these have im- 


posed upon me the duty of yielding to the wishes of those who must 
know what the public good requires.® 


Duty had reinforced ambition and won a decision. 

Among the public men who spent much of their life 
in Washington in ante-bellum days, few had had more for- 
eign travel and first-hand knowledge of foreign countries 
than Buchanan. During his two foreign missions abroad 
he had visited Great Britain, Germany, Denmark, Russia, 
Belgium, and France. As his entertaining letters indicate, 
he was a comprehensive observer not only of great personali- 
ties of the day, but of the way the average citizen lived and 
of economic conditions in general. In America, Buchanan 

Sears, op. cit., p. 159. 

Foner, op. cit., pp. 135, 136. 


R. G. Horton, Life and Public Services of James Buchanan (New York, 
1856) , pp. 426-27. 
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visited parts of his own and neighboring states. In his youth 
he had once thought seriously of locating in Kentucky. He 
and Marcy had contemplated the trip down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans after the close of Polk’s administration, but 
never carried the plan into effect. Although Buchanan had 
not traveled in the prairie states, his friends supplied him 
with detailed descriptions of those regions. His interest in 
all kinds of people, and in business conditions, made him 
tolerant and broadminded. The two regions he seemed 
most to prefer were the nation’s capital and his own Lan- 
caster, where, at his fine residence called “Wheatland,” he 
entertained visitors from all parts of the country. From his 
library he kept up a vast correspondence with persons in 
all walks of life, both great and small. If the letter in his 
fine copper-plate hand was not marked “‘private” or “confi- 
dential,” it was often shown by the proud recipient to the 
neighbors; and thus his attitude upon public events was 
spread abroad. 

Although it is true that Buchanan relied to a large ex- 
tent upon alliances and plans with political leaders who 
gathered at Washington, he was far from despising small 
men. He would spend several hours trying to convince a 
lesser but substantial citizen at the cross roads to vote for 
Pierce, or he would hear at length and with interest the 
problems of the smaller farmers who came to see him. His 
niece, Miss Annie Buchanan, often wondered at his patience 
in some of these instances; but in the exercise of such talents 
he displayed his skill as a public man. He was an artist 
at sending people away charmed and satisfied with his hospi- 
tality. He even studied the preferences of children who 
accompanied their parents to Wheatland. Sometimes they 
repaid his interest with an appreciative memory. The false 
stories of Buchanan’s lack of sympathy with folk in the 
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lesser walks of life could only be effective in the locations 

far away from the region where he was known. 

This Washington meeting with Slidell,’®° Forney, and 
Sickles was typical of the power which Buchanan, in com- 
mon with certain other politicians, possessed, namely of 
getting codperation from various types of men. Clingman, 
Buchanan’s enemy and critic, put it well when he said, “few 
were more successful than he in securing codperation;’’* and 
another very hostile writer has said, “for Buchanan was 
gifted with an irresistible charm of kindliness in speech and 
manner.’!?, An illustration of one of the causes for 
Buchanan’s success in this field is shown in Buchanan’s 
reaction to President Johnson: “During Johnson's disputes 
with Congress, Buchanan remarked that the President 
seemed unduly anxious about his relative rank with his sup- 
porters. The ex-president said that a President ought to do 
without such jealousies.’’!* With Buchanan, his cause usually 
came first. 

Friends and foes alike gave Buchanan credit for being 
as crafty as Van Buren. Governor Letcher of Virginia said 
he was even more clever. Clingman declared that “he was 
really possessed of great cunning” and that “his capacity for 
personal intrigue was extraordinary.” Black found in 1860 
that Buchanan prided himself upon his statecraft in trying 
to prevent hostilities. Had Anderson not moved to Sumter, 
the President would have no doubt rounded out those re- 
maining months in tranquility. 

10. For Slidell, see Louis M. Sears, John Slidell. This work quotes numerous 
letters of Slidell to Buchanan from the Collections of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

Clingman, Speeches and Writings (Raleigh, 1877) , p. 508. 

Charles S. Foltz, Surgeon of the Seas; the Adventurous Life of Surgeon 

General Jonathan M. Foltz (Indianapolis, 1931). Foltz was a Forney 

man and hence became hostile to Buchanan; in later years he was sur- 

geon general by Grant’s appointment. 


Clippings found in a Buchanan Scrap Book, Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Coupled with this talent for indirect methods went a 
type of elusive willfulness which was at once a problem for 
friend and foe. This is what Assistant Secretary of State 
Trescott referred to when he described Buchanan as “cold 
and calculating, with a clear head but no heart . . . with a 
habit of indirectness that at times almost became falsehood 
and a wariness that sometimes generated into craftiness.” 
Yet even Trescott, who did not grasp the kindliness of the 
man, readily admitted that the President had “no ulterior 
selfish purpose” but rather the wish to serve his country, 
and, we may add, the desire to live in history as a wise and 
good statesman. Van Buren, who did not approve all of 
Buchanan's policies while President, nevertheless appreciated 
his abilities. The New Yorker wrote in his autobiography, 
“He [Buchanan] was, assuredly before that occurrence 
[occupying the presidency], a cautious, circumspect and saga- 
cious man, amply endowed with those clear perceptions of 
self interest and of duties as connected with it that are almost 
inseparable from the Scotch character.” 

Buchanan was accustomed to wait upon events rather 
than men. He prided himself upon being an experienced 
political navigator and in his younger days wanted to be 
accounted a “‘clever fellow.’”” Thus the somewhat shy and 
trustful boy of the Pennsylvania mountains became the 
cynical old man who scarcely knew whom to trust when the 
storm gathered about him. 

Attorney-general Black once declared, concerning 
Buchanan's relation to his cabinet members: 


Mr. Buchanan was himself not only the central but the only figure. 
It is true that Mr. Buchanan was fearless and firm, even to subborn- 
ness. He listened sometimes very patiently when he was making up 
his mind, but when once determined, he was immovable as a rock. 
After three days and three nights of discussion on the answer that was 
to be given to the South Carolina Commissioners he produced what 
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he said was the reply he had decided upon. I and all of us supposed 
that to be the end of it. I have never been more surprised in my life 
than I was the next day when he yielded unconditionally and allowed 
me to change that paper radically. He had never before to my knowl- 
edge given up on an opinion once formed. He was in the habit of 
acting upon his own convictions, unmoved by the influence of anybody 
whatsoever. That is what made him as Mr. Thomas says, ‘Hard to 
get along with.’ "24 


This trait of Buchanan is described by his niece who 
wrote: 


There was a peculiarity of his mind which may possibly account to 
some extent for this mistaken impression [that he was not the President]. 
It very often happened that when some idea or proposition was sug- 
gested to him, he would at the first blush, entirely disapprove it, so 
that one not well acquainted with him might think the case was hope- 
less. When he had time, however, to think about it, and if someone 
would quietly give him the points of the case, and draw his attention 
to it, he would sometimes make up his mind in quite an opposite way 
from which he had first intended. After, however, he had once defi- 
nitely and positively come to a decision, he was unchangeable. What 
he considered right, he did and no fear of consequences could alter his 


purpose.15 

We may add that Buchanan, in deciding what was right, 
looked to the material welfare of the country rather than 
upon any theory per se. He supported the confederated 
theory of the Union which gave the different sections the 
best development according to their economic resources and 
social aptitudes. His was not a sadistic nature but a lover 
of harmony and a compromiser of difficulties. His cunning 
was revealed in his methods rather than in his political prin- 
ciples. On the latter, his life was an open book. He con- 
stantly deplored anti-southern sectionalism. Hence he was 
the open and determined foe of abolition. He made no 
effort to conceal his disapprobation of the New England 


14. Philadelphia Press, August 21-22, 1881. 

15. George Ticknor Curtis, Life of James Buchanan (New York, 1883) , II, 
. The paper quoted was written by Miss Annie Buchanan, the 

daughter of Buchanan’s brother, the Reverend Edward Y. Buchanan. 
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abolition “heresies.” Indeed, he gloried in the fact that he 
was an “ultra” in defending the rights of the South. For his 
own state he tried to get duties on iron and coal when tariff 
schedules were made, and in 1860 was ready to sustain the 
Democracy of Pennsylvania in a demand for more incidental 
protection. It was on the tariff rock that the Pennsylvania 
Democrats were broken by the Cameron Republicans in 
1860. Buchanan had warned Alexander H. Stephens in 
1859 that, unless greater concessions were made on the tariff, 
the Pennsylvania Democracy would be defeated. Buchanan 
was devoted to states rights as the best means of holding 
a diversified union together. In addition he admired what 
might be called the Scotch-Irish gentry of the old South. 
After all, he was himself a Scotch-Irish American. 

Buchanan’s caution, which functioned in conjunction 
with his firmness, although exasperating to those’® who failed 
to move him to their purposes, served him in good stead in 
many crises. It also kept him from those errors which sent 
others into retirement while he remained on the public 
stage until he was nearly three score and ten. His success- 
ful evasion of civil war and bloodshed on the one hand, and 
of impeachment by Republicans on the other, in the winter 
of 1860-61 well illustrates the point. Buchanan’s personal 
integrity,!7 his industry and capacity for routine work, were 
rarely equalled among politicians of his generation. 

Partly from his fatalism and partly from his political 


16. Both Black and Cameron found Buchanan sometimes unwilling to fol- 
low their more impetuous counsels. Toombs exhibited his exasperation 
in bitter criticism in 1861. 

17. Buchanan has been accused of being a cordial hater in politics. But 
Black and his nephew, James Buchanan Henry, thought him too easy in 
that respect, since he was always considering it a victory for himself 
when he could win a foe to his cause. My opinion is that he was anxious 
to win political foes and put small value on vindictiveness. On the other 
hand, it was difficult for him to give - his aversions for those who cast 


discredit upon him personally or who had thwarted what he held to be 
necessary policies. 
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experience, Buchanan had little faith in forcing issues. He 
preferred to try to educate the public through a friendly 
press. Then, having obtained the best he could get, he 
should accept the result until another opportunity to pre- 
vail presented itself. Public opinion, he once said, was king 
in this country. But then, like all rulers, it could be 
influenced. Slidell was much the same type of cool, calcu- 
lating statesman; while Sickles and Forney were trained in 
the art of catching the eye and ear of the public through 
press and hustings. 

In physical appearance, Buchanan could hardly fail 
to please a Nordic electorate. Massive, dignified, at ease, 
full blooded with white hair fluffed in such a way that it 
enhanced his height, with a thoughtful and sincere manner, 
Buchanan was by no means unattractive on the platform or 
at political gatherings. Even the fact that he had to hold 
his head a little to the side to adjust his vision seemed but 
to add an amiable eccentricity to his appearance. More- 
over, to him high political society and social life in Wash- 
ington were nearly as important as food and drink in the 
earlier stages of his career. To live in history as a great 
pacificator or benign ruler seems to have been a guiding 
motive of his later years. 

In short, Buchanan looked the part of a distinguished 
public servant; and externals are not to be discounted in 
the game of politics. “There was a magnetism about the 
man that was assuring and restful. The white cravat sug- 
gested the genial cleric in politics, a figure more common 
in Europe than America in that day. A keen-eyed journalist 
noticed that the cravat hid scars on Buchanan’s neck; and 
this may have been its primary purpose. At the same time 
it befitted his general appearance, that of a gentleman of the 
old school. The big “segar’’ added the suggestion that here 
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was a man of experience with the life of a practical person 
who did not allow his clerical tendencies to render him 
immune or inattentive to the kingdoms and principalities 
of this mundane existence. 

Taking him all and all, there was a healthy conservatism 
about the man. He was, as his friends said, eminently 
safe.” Here was no wild-eyed fanatic with the lean and 
hungry look, but a man pretty much at ease with himself 
and everybody else who cared to be at peace with him. Small 
wonder that Slidell had preferred him to the more erratic 
and domineering Douglas whose political forces by 1856 
were becoming abolitionized in Illinois. Buchanan “had 
never spoken ill” of the Southland or its rulers. His power 
rested upon their support and that of his friends in Penn- 
sylvania. 

In my opinion, it was Buchanan’s genius for political 
organization in his own state, where he was the outstanding 
Democratic figure, that brought him the presidential nomin- 
ation. No other Pennsylvania Democrat but ex-vice presi- 
dent George Dallas could compare with him; and Dallas’ 
machine was much inferior to that of the Squire of Lancaster. 
Governor Henry A. Wise of Virginia, who was inclined to 
overrate’® the admittedly important services of his division 
of the Virginia delegation at the Cincinnati Convention of 
1856, ably summarized the need and cause of his support 
of Buchanan. In an extensive speech delivered in Rich- 
mond during the campaign, he said: 


ae 


... But he [Wise], had said the nomination was not only due to the 
man, but to the State of Pennsylvania. She is one of the oldest and 


18. Wise chose to overlook the important work of Slidell, Bayard, and some 
other senators who met at Barlow’s rooms at Cincinnati and organized 
the initial drive for Buchanan. At the critical moment, the Wise mem- 
bers of the Virginia delegation in the Cincinnati convention appear to 
have played a most important role in holding Buchanan’s line; but the 
first work already had been completed. 
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largest of the Old Thirteen. From 1801, in 1809, and the war of 1812, 
in the election of Monroe, through that of General Jackson, down to 
this day, she has been the keystone of the federal arch and the stay and 
support of the Democratic party and its principles. ... 


Then Governor Wise continued: 


How long was she to stand the “great rejected” in the Union? Did 
she not deserve credit for standing rejected so long? Had she ever 
proposed a son of hers before 1844? And yet, from 1844 down to this 
hour, in 1844, 1848, 1852, she had patiently submitted and rallied to 
the democracy, and gave her strength to its cause, though repulsed and 
rejected, with a majority of democratic States at her back, three times 
in succession, and she has not thrown down her shield and buckler and 
retired to her tent. The fourth time now had come. She alone of all 
the Middle and Northeastern States stood firm for democracy; she alone 
of the Northern and non-slaveholding States of largest federal strength 
and size remains true and reliable; again she offered her son, who had 
been thrice sacrificed by non-democratic States. Was he to be again 
defeated——she again to be rejected? Ah! we might again have nomin- 
ated without Pennsylvania; but could we have elected without her 
united voice of twenty-eight electoral votes?—Without the only certain 
first class State left to democracy and the South in the North? It was 
not safe to reject Pennsylvania a fourth time. She is true to principle, 


but true alike to herself. She holds her State pride and self-respect as 
high as any other State, and a fourth repulse of her pretensions might 
have caused disaffection in her and disaster to democracy. The Conven- 
tion then, did most wisely in recognizing the claims of a State so large, 
so strong, so true, so faithful, and yet so long neglected and rejected. 
But above all, the nomination of Mr. Buchanan was best in reference 
to the present condition of the country.1® 


It is plain to see that to statesmen of the South, this 
alliance with Pennsylvania gave at least a hope of peaceful 


repose within the bounds of the great confederated union 
of the States. 


19. “A Virginia View of Mr. Buchanan, Speech of Governor H. A. Wise,” at 
Richmond, June 13, 1856. Quoted in James Buchanan, His Doctrines 
and Policy as Exhibited by Himself and Friends (New York, 1856) . This 
speech was used by the Republicans as a reason why the North should 
not vote for Buchanan. It was one of the pamphlets circulated by them 
to aid Fremont. 





Reappraisal of a Diplomatist 


WINSTON B. THORSON 
I 


HARLES DE FREYCINET, statesman of the early Third 
. French Republic, has received small acknowledgment 
for his service to France as Ministre des Affaires 
Etrangéres during a most difficult period for French diplo- 
macy. Freycinet’s tenure at the Quai d’Orsay was longer 
than that of any other minister from the years of “the mon- 
archical republic” in the 1870's until those of Gabriel Hano- 
taux in the mid-nineties. In fact, only a half dozen men in 
the whole checkered political history of the Third Republic 
held the foreign ministry longer than did Charles de Frey- 
cinet.1 Yet, Freycinet is remembered as Gambetta’s lieuten- 
ant in the futile resistance of 1870-71; he is cited for his 
active program as minister of public works in 1877-79; he 
is applauded for his army reforms as minister of war in five 
successive cabinets, 1888-93; he is acknowledged as primarily 
responsible for the conclusion of the Franco-Russian alliance 
when he was premier in 1890-92. But, of his service as for- 
eign minister, historians seem to remember only that Frey- 
cinet was the man responsible for “the irreparable error of 
1882""—the failure of France to intervene in Egypt in that 
year—, and, if he is noted at all, their appraisal is based upon 
this very limited perspective. 
Many of Freycinet’s contemporaries, especially his associ- 
ates in official life, admired and respected him as a 
conscientious statesman and a capable diplomatist. Charles 
de Moiiy, French minister to Greece from 1880-86 and am- 


1. Decazes, Hanotaux, Delcassé, Pichon, Poincaré, Briand. 
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bassador to Italy from 1886-88, wrote: “I was always cognizant 
of his knowledge of European affairs; he studied matters 
thoroughly, managed them with dexterity, and acquired at 
all the capitals a considerable prestige. ...I had the honor 
of serving under his able direction [and] I was in position 
to note his highmindedness, his grasp of affairs, and his 
firmness of judgment.’* Mary King Waddington, the wife 
of his associate and collaborator, called Freycinet “a great 
strength” to the Republic, clever and energetic. “I have 
heard men say . .. who were not at all to his way of thinking, 
that they would rather not discuss with him. He was sure 
to win them over with his wonderful, clear, persuasive argu- 
ments.” She reported, too, that Prince Hohenlohe, the 
German ambassador, often spoke warmly of Freycinet, whom 
he admired as “intelligent, energetic, and of such a precise 
mind.’’* In fact, Chancellor Bismarck himself once com- 
mended Freycinet’s “wisdom, discretion, and considerable 


ability.”"* In England, Sir Charles W. Dilke, earlier a severe 
Freycinet critic, declared in 1887 that, while several French 
foreign ministers had been of “the caliber of chairmen of the 
Metropolitan Board, M. de Freycinet was a cautious states- 


5 
. 


man of European fame. . . In Italy, Francesco Crispi 
believed that, of all the French republican leaders, Freycinet 
displayed an “exceptional talent” and had gained “the most 
solid position and the enjoyment of a genuine esteem” among 
the French people. Pope Leo XIII, aware of “the immense 
task”’ facing Freycinet in his conduct of French foreign affairs, 


2. Souvenirs et causeries d’un diplomate (Paris, 1909), pp. 233-34. 

3. My First Years as a Frenchwoman (New York, 1914) , pp. 77-78, 210. 

4. November 12, 1886. Documents diplomatiques francais, 1871-1914 
(Paris, 1929-38), Série 1° vol. VI, no. 350. Die grosse Politik der 
europaischen Kabinette, 1871-1914 (Berlin, 1922-27), vol. VI, no. 1233. 
The Present Position of European Politics (London, 1887) , pp. 92-93. 
T. Palamenghi-Crispi, Memoirs of Francesco Crispi (London, 1912) , vol. 
Il, p. $74. 
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paid tribute to “his finesse, his respectability, his high char- 
acter.” 

Similar favorable opinion of Freycinet in later years is 
found consistently among Frenchmen who served France, 
as he did, in official life. Raymond Poincaré, minister of 
foreign affairs, premier, president of the republic, delivering 
Freycinet’s funeral oration in 1923, praised: “He was au 
courant of everything, and on the gravest problems of the 
hour presented clear-cut opinions ... in a language of incom- 
parable lucidity.”* Paul Deschanel, president of the re- 
public, wrote of Freycinet’s “solid and brilliant qualities, 
enlightened intellect, power of concentration, ingenuity, 
composure.”® And Gabriel Hanotaux, himself long minis- 
ter of foreign affairs and virtual heir to Freycinet’s policies, 
wrote of Freycinet’s “subtlety, perspicacity, firmness, . . . his 
intellect . . , pure and clear as crystal.” His merits, he de- 
clared, have been insufficiently appreciated, and the reason 
“lies doubtless in his subtle delicacy of handling. ... He did 
much with small parade;” if not as much always as might be 
expected, it was because of “the circumspection that sees all 
too clearly, even to the obstacles. . . . If he did not in every 
case succeed, neither did he ever completely fail, being one 
of those generals who prepare for retreat as well as for vic- 
tory....Such a man, of such rare mold, [will] long shine 
amid the Republican constellations.’’ 

Yet, this man, so much admired by his diplomatic associ- 
ates and by his successors in offices of state, has been, much 
more often, the subject of bitter and unrelenting attacks by 


7. E. Daudet, La France et l’Allemange aprés le Congrés de Berlin: la mis- 
sion du Baron de Courcel (Paris, 1919) , Il, pp. 233-34. 
B. E. Nolde, L’alliance franco-russe; les origines du systéme diplomatique 
d’avant-guerre (Paris, 1936) , p. 87 n. 
P. Deschanel, Gambetta (New York, 1920) , pp. 242-43. 
G. Hanotaux, Contemporary France (London 1903-09), vol. IV, pp. 
512-14. 
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publicists of his day and by many historians since. The basis 
for this highly unfavorable appraisal has been Freycinet’s 
alleged responsibility for the fiasco of French Egyptian policy 
in 1882. This policy was described as precipitating “‘a crisis” 
in French history, the ruin of French influence in the Medi- 
terranean, and ‘‘the most serious check’”’ to France’s interna- 
tional position between 1871 and 1914; Freycinet himself 
was accused of “‘ambiguity,” “incurable indecision,” and of 
conducting an “uncertain, deceptive, pusillanimous and 
humiliating diplomacy,” “unworthy of France.” 

Many contemporary critics broadened their attacks to 
a general censure. Gabriel Monod recognized Freycinet 
as a first-class engineer, a man of inventive mind and of 
convincing eloquence. But, as with many scientific men, 
he charged, he was deficient when formulating policy: “he 
drifts...as in a dream; with every outward appearance of 
firmness and energy, he ends in inaction and incapacity. . . . 
His is a negative policy, all half measures and concessions 
and postponements . . .”!* Charles Mazade declared that 


Freycinet’s chief characteristic was “a calculated optimism, 
decorous and euphonical, which ignores contradictions [and] 
artfully disguises unpleasant truths.... Basically, his secret 
is to be the servant of a shifting public opinion, while seem- 
ing to lead it.”'* 


Contemporary publicists: Joseph Reinach (The Nineteenth Century); 
Gabriel Monod (The Contemporary Review); Gabriel Charmes and 
Charles Mazade (Revue des deux mondes), etc. Historians: E. Hippeau, 
Historie diplomatique de la troisiéme république, 1870-1889 (Paris, 
1889) , p. 414; F. Despagnet, La diplomatie de la troisiéme république et 
le droit des gens (Paris, 1904), p. 300; A. Bioves, Francais et Anglais en 
Egypte, 1881-1882 (Paris, 1910) , p. 217; R. Recouly, De Bismarck d Poin- 
caré (Paris, 1932), p. 142; D. W. Brogan, France under the Republic 
(New York, 1940) p. 146; G. Bruun, Clemenceau (Cambridge, 1943) , p. 
43; J. Stern, The French Colonies (New York, 1944) , pp. 105, 134. 

The Contemporary Review, 42 (October, 1882) , p. 643; 48 (July, 1885), 
P- 134: 

Revue des deux mondes, 77 (October 15, 1886) , pp. 948-49. 
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Historians since have echoed this line of criticism. Frey- 
cinet was “the great political trimmer,” ‘flexible, shifting, 
imperceptible . ..a supreme master of intrigue,” “too supple 
and undulating,” “‘the little white mouse, the silver tongued 
serpent.” His major tendency, they say, was to lose himself 
“in the calculation of the multiple aspects of every important 
question, ... which often rendered him incapable of solving 
it sensibly and simply.”* Typical are the charges of Ernest- 
Charles who claims that Freycinet fled from responsibility 
and held himself slavishly obedient to the parliament and 
its shifting opinions. In a role as executory agent, decision 
and firmness were not lacking, but as premier and foreign 
minister, Ernest-Charles says, he expended more effort in 
avoiding decisions than would have been required to solve 
the questions at issue.’® 

Such are the drastically differing appraisals of Charles 
de Freycinet’s character, abilities, and accomplishments. 
With the wealth of diplomatic documentary material now 
available, it is possible to consider fully and objectively 
Freycinet’s conduct of French foreign affairs, to discount 
much of the unfavorable criticism, and to ask for recogni- 
tion of his considerable diplomatic achievements, similar 
to that extended by his own associates and successors. 


II. 


Freycinet was Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres three sep- 
arate times: December, 1879, to September, 1880; January 
to August, 1882; April, 1885, to December, 1886. These 


14. C. H. C. Wright, A History of the Third French Republic (New York, 
1916), p. 77; J. Dietz, “Jules Ferry, sa premiére présidence du conseil,” 
Revue politique et parlementaire, 165 (October, 1935), p. 107; John 
Buchan, France (London, 1923), p. 137; W. L. Langer, European Alli- 
ances and Alignments (New York, 1931), p. 371; Nolde, op. cit., pp. 87, 


$51. 
Praticiens politiques, 1870-1899 (Paris, 1899) , pp. 221-72. 
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were most trying years for France. The defeat of 1871 
had left a deep impression upon the French people, and 
they had forced their government, diplomatically isolated 
by the German chancellor, to follow an ultra-cautious for- 
eign policy. After 1878, men of the moderate Left, of whom 
Freycinet was a representative, sought gradually to restore 
France to a more respectable international position. This 
program demanded constant watchfulness that the actions 
of the Quai d’Orsay did not move ahead of what public 
opinion would sanction. Slowly, however, the diplomatic 
reorientation of France was accomplished, until, by 1885-86, 
the years of the negative and effacing policies were over. 
In this movement away from the recueillement, Freycinet 
played a significant role. His first two ministries, although 
by no means devoid of achievement, well illustrate the mani- 
fold difficulties and the resulting compromises which a fearful 
French parliament, press, and public forced upon those who 
sought a less restricted foreign policy. His third period at the 
Quai d’Orsay is quite different: there is a more active and 
independent France and there is much evidence that the 
Republic was regaining a place in the European states sys- 
tem demanding the respect of the other powers and ptomis- 
ing the defense of basic French interests. 

Freycinet’s service at the Quai d’Orsay is here sum- 
marized under four headings.1® 


Freycinet and the Near Eastern Question. While Frey- 
cinet was foreign minister, the perennial Near Eastern ques- 


16. In interest of space, detailed documentation for this summary has been 
eliminated. This account is based on all materials available to me, i. ¢., 
the relevant volumes of Documents diplomatique francais 1871-1914 
(Paris, 1929-38) , the French Livres Jaunes (Paris, 1880-87) , Die grosse 
Politik der europaischen Kabinette, 1871-1914 (Berlin, 1922-27), the 
British Blue Books (London, 1880-87), other diplomatic documentary 
collections, the Journal officiel of the French Republic, general historical 
surveys, diplomatic histories, special studies, memoirs and biographies, 
in French, English, and German. 
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tion seriously troubled Europe. In 1880, the matter at issue 
was the cession of certain small territories to Montenegro 
and to Greece by the Turkish Empire. The rectification of 
these frontiers had been promised by the Congress of Berlin 
(1878) but was still unrealized because of Turkish dilatory 
tactics. In 1880, the six major powers of the European Con- 
cert sought to beat down the Turkish intransigence and to 
force execution of the 1878 decisions. Freycinet was con- 
stantly kept aware that French public opinion held both 
these problems—especially the Montenegrin—matters not 
vital to France and over which no risk of “complications” 
could be run. When London took the lead in forcing a 
Montenegrin settlement, Freycinet was hesitant as to how 
far France should be committed, and when a six-power naval 
demonstration took place off Dulcigno (September-Decem- 
ber, 1880), it was only at the last moment that Freycinet 
decided to participate, and then the French vessels were 
under strict orders to take no part in any naval action against 
the Turks. In the foreign capitals, Freycinet was charged 
with some responsibility for the delays and the muddling 
of the Concert powers before a solution was reached, and 
once, in the midst of the Montenegrin events, Freycinet 
was embarrassed by receiving thanks from the sultan for 
“French benevolence!” In fact, Freycinet had consistently 
stated the French position in unambiguous terms, and his 
policy, which admittedly did little to hasten solution of 
the problem, was based on his belief that France should be 
only indirectly involved and on his understanding of how 
far French opinion would allow him to go. 

In the concurrent Greek question, however, the Quai 
d’Orsay was much more interested, for the little Balkan 
kingdom was considered almost a French protégé. Frey- 
cinet, undoubtedly welcoming an opportunity to demon- 
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strate France’s movement toward a more positive foreign 
policy, took the lead in advocating a settlement very favor- 
able to the Greeks—the Congress of Berlin had not specific- 
ally delimited the new Turco-Greek frontier—and he se- 
cured European agreement on his proposal at an ambassa- 
dorial conference in Berlin (June, 1880). When it became 
evident, however, that force was necessary to impose this 
settlement upon the Turks, Freycinet was required, much 
to the dismay of the other powers, to abandon his initiative. 
Freycinet had, in fact, overreached himself. The French 
public and the French press of almost all shades of political 
opinion were suddenly wary of the danger of too broad 
French commitments in the Balkans, and Freycinet realized 
that he would have no support for an act of force, even if 
all the powers codperated or a mandate were secured from 
them. It is highly probable that the resignation of Frey- 
cinet’s cabinet (September 19, 1880) —ostensibly on a do- 
mestic issue—was forced by Gambetta, who wished a more 
aggressive foreign policy generally and greater French activ- 
ity on this Balkan question specifically. The Gambetta 
group, however, was not able to seize this chance to enforce 
their more active line, for France was not yet prepared for 
it. And the final settlement of the Greek boundary (May, 
1881) , although less favorable to the Greeks than Freycinet 
had planned, owed much to Freycinet’s support and initia- 
tive in 1880. 

In the Balkan crises which developed from the union 
of Eastern Rumelia with Bulgaria in September, 1885,'7 
Freycinet’s policy was dominated by considerations quite 
different from those in 1880. His actions give excellent 
evidence of the orientation of France away from the recueille- 
17. For detailed discussion, see this writer’s “France and the Balkan Crisis of 


1885-86,” Research Studies of the State College of Washington, XI, 
(1943) » Pp. 283-99- 
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ment, for he sought to gain from the explosive Balkan events, 
in which France had little direct concern, important diplo- 
matic advantages for France. In the first phase of the crisis, 
he backed Britain against the continental powers in Lon- 
don’s desire that the Bulgarian-Rumelian union should 
stand, and, after months of discussion, that view prevailed 
(April, 1886). In taking this position, Freycinet did not 
feel any great benevolence toward a Balkan people. He was 
seeking a vitally important end for France: by cordiality 
and support in London for a primary British interest, he 
hoped to create the atmosphere for a satisfactory settlement 
of the Egyptian question.’* In the second phase of the crisis, 
when in late 1886 the Russians determined to reéstablish 
the enlarged Bulgaria as a Russian sphere, Freycinet turned 
his back on the Bulgarians and tacitly supported the Rus- 
sians. More surely than his backing of Britain in the first 
months of the crisis, this diametrically opposite support 
to Russia paid big diplomatic dividends: it marked Franco- 
Russian rapprochement, soon to lead to political collabora- 
tion and to military alliance.’ 













Freycinet and the French colonial empire. One of 
Freycinet’s most significant achievements was as a builder 
of the overseas empire. While at the Quai d'Orsay, he 
was constantly concerned with colonial problems: he was 
called upon to protect established French interests; he laid 
foundations from which others effected major enlargements 
of the French empire; he undertook important expansion 
himself; and, when the very being of the empire was at 
stake in 1885-86, he maintained it intact and he organized 
its most significant parts, defining and stabilizing their rela- 
tions with France. 

































18. See below, p. 103. 
19. See below, p. 107. 
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In 1880, Freycinet was especially concerned with two 
areas of North Africa, both of which were destined to become 
French territory. In Morocco, a concerted attempt of the 
native government backed by Great Britain and Spain to 
destroy the privileged French commercial and political posi- 
tion challenged Freycinet. A general European conference 
convened at Madrid (May-July, 1880) to consider revision 
of certain special privileges enjoyed by foreigners in Mo- 
rocco. If such revision could have been carried through, 
France’s advantageous position in Morocco would have been 
irreparably damaged. The opposing strategy was well con- 
ceived, but Freycinet played a clever and unyielding game 
and he won a signal success. The final act of the conference 
found nothing less than the French superiority in Morocco 
underwritten by the very powers which had sought to de- 
stroy it. 

At the same time, Freycinet was preparing for the in- 
corporation of Tunisia into the French African empire. 
From the bey of Tunis, he gained additional concessions 
for French economic exploitation. He affirmed France's 
claims to Tunis through diplomatic channels and made 
clear—especially at Rome, where there was great jealousy 
of French African expansion—that Tunis was earmarked 
for French control. Finally, he contemplated imposition of 
a treaty of protection upon the bey, and he may have been 
prepared to force acceptance of that protectorate by military 
force when he fell from power in Paris (September, 1880). 
He was able to tell his successor, Ferry—who carried through 
establishment of the protectorate—that the fruit was “ripe” 
to be plucked at “the propitious moment.” 

Decisions made by Freycinet in 1880 and 1882 to 
strengthen the French position in Indo-China and in Mada- 
gascar—two regions long of interest to France—led directly 
to the acquisition of those territories. The years 1883-85 
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saw the climax of Jules Ferry’s imperialism, when, imple- 
menting Freycinet’s plans, he engaged France in military 
actions in both Indo-China and Madagascar, but he fell 
from power in March, 1885, with his work unfinished. In 
fact, serious reaction had set in in France against Ferry’s 
aggressive expansion, and there was widespread demand 
that the colonial enterprises be liquidated. It was Frey- 
cinet’s decision to guard that which had been won which 
preserved and expanded Ferry’s conquests. There can be 
little doubt but that the country would have followed Frey- 
cinet in withdrawal from the Far East and from Madagascar, 
if he had so led. Of necessity, Freycinet had to pursue his 
program of “imperial preservation” with great care, but he 
succeeded, step by step, in bringing an end to hostilities in 
both regions, in legally establishing French protectorates, in 
organizing French administration over them, and in secur- 
ing from the French parliament—sometimes by very nar- 
row margins—adequate credits for carrying out this policy. 
By the end of his terms, there was no longer danger of 
renunciation of any of the imperial territories. 

These colonial successes of Freycinet—for which Jules 
Ferry usually has received the credit—were carried through 
in spite of a highly unstable parliamentary situation and 
an ultra-sensitive fear in the press and among the French 
people of complications with other powers. They are 
achievements which rank Freycinet with the most forward 
of the nineteenth century imperialists. 


Freycinet and Egypt. The Egyptian crisis in 1882° is 
the most discussed episode of Freycinet’s diplomatic career, 
and many seem to be aware of Freycinet only as the foreign 
minister who lost the French position in Egypt by failure 


20. For detailed discussion, see this writer's “Freycinet’s Egyptian Policy in 
1882," The Historian, 1V (1942) pp. 172-92. 
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to codperate with the British in a joint intervention. The 
crisis began in 1881 as a general Egyptian protest against 
western exploitation, and it ended in 1882 with a British 
military expedition and the establishment of a veiled British 
protectorate. France, long the primary channel for Egyptian 
contact with the west, was deeply chagrined and was forced 
to watch as a spectator while Britain moved toward economic 
control in Egypt. It is littke wonder that Freycinet was cen- 
sured for the French abstention in 1882, and that, even for 
French politics, the judgments against him were extremely 
severe.” 

Freycinet’s responsibility for the fiasco was partial, not 
complete. There is no doubt that Freycinet, well cognizant 
of all the facets of the difficult problem, was overly subtle 
in his planning and that his policies were beyond the com- 
prehension of the French populace and parliament. He 
did, however, evolve a many-sided plan for a solution of the 
Egyptian crisis which he believed would protect French 
interests: (1) he hoped no forceful action in Egypt would 
be required, for he questioned the reaction of the French 
public, so fearful of “complications”; (2) he was determined 
that the suzerain Turks should not intervene by force to 
effect a settlement in Egypt, for such might cause reverbera- 
tions throughout the African Moslem possessions of France; 
(3) he desired continued coéperation with Britain, for a 
decade the close political and financial partner in Egypt; 
and (4), regarding the Egyptian crisis as within the scope 
of the Near Eastern question, he believed necessary consul- 
tation with the continental powers, and, in case force should 
be unavoidable, he wanted it to be an Anglo-French action 
under the mandate of the Concert powers. This last was 


21. See above, p. 91. 
22. See above, pp. 93-94. 
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a reversal of his predecessor Gambetta’s line, which had 
sought Anglo-French intervention without general consul- 
tation. This last, too, was Freycinet’s primary stumbling 
block, for it proved impossible finally to obtain a mandate 
from the Concert, and, without it, the French fear of Bis- 
marck and the suspected advantage to which he would turn 
France’s involvement in Egypt, made impossible a full part- 
nership in a military intervention. Freycinet’s last hope was 
some limited French action. But this, too, was refused—in 
fact, French abstention in Egypt was decreed—when the 
Chamber of Deputies on July 29, 1882, rejected Freycinet’s 
plan of sending French troops to the Suez Canal area in a 
limited coéperation with Britain. Freycinet had believed 
his Suez plan to be a realistic compromise: it should, he 
thought, be limited enough to secure parliamentary sup- 
port and yet strong enough to demonstrate to Britain and 
the continental states that France was determined to safe- 
guard its established rights in Egypt. 

Throughout the months of the crisis, Freycinet fol- 
lowed a wholly consistent—if complicated—line of policy, 
and it is only the surface indications and his fall from power 
on the Egyptian issue which have seemed to indicate Frey- 
cinet’s complete responsibility for the failure. The final 
decision was, after all, that of the parliament, haunted, as 
for so long, by the German specter. 

The criticism of his 1882 policy made Freycinet especial- 
ly anxious in 1885-86 to gain some striking success in Egypt. 
To no other matter did he give more attention, and he 
worked mightily and with some success to protect French 
rights in Egypt and to maintain and to build up the inter- 
national financial and judicial controls as counterweights 
to the British position. Even more vigorously, he sought to 
secure British military evacuation. Difficult, tedious, and 
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unavailing as this proved to be, he persisted in it, and at 
no time during the many years of Anglo-French controversy 
over Egypt were the British more aware of the French de- 
termination to force them out of Egypt. 


Freycinet and France’s relations with the European 
great powers. The final and major evaluation of Freycinet 
as a diplomatist lies in a consideration of France’s relations 
with the other European powers while he was at the Quai 
d’Orsay. His first and second ministries, falling within the 
years of the recueillement, did not produce any major devel- 
opments in France’s international relationships, but in his 
1885-86 period, with the turn away from the negative poli- 
cies, there were basic decisions on French foreign policy 
which marked out the lines of France’s position in Europe 
for the following three decades. 


a) Great Britain. Freycinet never got on well with the 
London cabinets. Even in his first ministry, when he took 
office with Anglo-French relations cordial, events in the 
colonial field—Paris’ suspicion that London was seeking 
unilateral concessions in Egypt and Britain’s attempt to 
compromise France’s position in Morocco—and the inability 
to work together on the Montenegrin and Greek boundary 
questions drove France and England apart. In 1882, with 
the memorable failure to codperate in Egypt, Anglo-French 
good relations were severely strained and Anglo-French col- 
laboration in diplomatic affairs from then on—as Freycinet’s 
1885-86 period demonstrated—never could become really 
effective as long as the Egyptian question remained unsolved. 


b) Italy. As Egypt was with Britain, so Tunis was with 
Italy the cause of friction. In 1880, Freycinet sought to 
make the Italians understand that Tunis was to be French, 
and later, trying to reconcile the Italians to the Tunisian 
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coup, he was prepared to give a French blessing to Italian 
colonial activity in other areas. In spite of some surface 
cordiality, Freycinet’s success at Rome was very meager. 
In 1882, as a direct reaction to the French Tunisian seizure, 
Italy joined Germany and Austria-Hungary in the Triple 
Alliance, and in 1886 rejection of a treaty of commerce 
and navigation by the French Chamber began a serious tariff 
war between France and Italy. Against this background, 
there is little choice but to reject as invalid the Italian “reve- 
lation” to Bismarck (October, 1886)—reported fully in 
Die Grosse Politik but unmentioned in the French collec- 
tions—that Freycinet had proposed nothing less than a 
Franco-Italian alliance! It would seem that the Italians 
were using this means to raise the value of the Italian alli- 
ance in German and Austrian eyes and to force Berlin and 
Vienna to broader concessions in the pending renewal of 
the Triple Alliance in 1887. 


c) Russia. Most significant of Freycinet’s actions in the 
field of France’s European position was his rapprochement 
with Russia. This marked a definitive turn for France, 
which in 1892, when Freycinet was premier and Ribot was 
at the Quai d’Orsay, climaxed in a military alliance, for 
which—more than any other single French statesman—Frey- 
cinet was responsible.* From the beginning, Freycinet 
understood the desirability and the value of a Franco-Rus- 
sian connection and realized the potentialities for striking 
at the German hegemony; by 1885, he was aware that it was 
the single international arrangement by which France might 
end its diplomatic isolation. Yet, Freycinet also recognized 


the many serious obstacles in its way—the basic differences 
2g. For Freycinet’s part in the 1892 alliance negotiations, see F. L. Schuman, 
War and Diplomacy in the French Republic (New York, 1931), p. 137, 


and B. Schwertfeger, A. Doren, W. KG6hler, Die belgischen Dokumente 
zur Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges 1885-1914 (Berlin, 1925) , vol. I, pp. 6-7. 
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in the political doctrines of the two states, the traditional 
tie of St. Petersburg and Berlin, the infinite resources of 
Bismarck in working to prevent such a combination, the 
danger to France in too deep involvement through Russia 
in the complex affairs of eastern Europe, the easy irritability 
of the tsarist court over essentially petty matters in its rela- 
tions with France—and his great responsibility in instituting 
a reorientation of French continental policy. Thus, it was 
with his usual caution that he moved toward Russia, but, 
before the end of his service at the Quai d'Orsay, a real 
Franco-Russian combination was evolving. 

The year 1880 was propitious for the inauguration of 
closer Franco-Russian relations, for, as a result of the break- 
down of the first Dretkaiserbund, Russia was for a short 
time outside the Bismarckian circle. The Russians, in fact, 
made soundings at Paris. However, Freycinet and his col- 
leagues, while convinced of the long-run inevitability of a 
connection with Russia, were not ready to consider a formal 
arrangement; they believed that France was not yet pre- 
pared for such a radical departure from the recueillement 
and they feared the reaction of the Germans, who were then 
following—with considerable benefit to France—a policy of 
conciliation. Then, before the year was far advanced, a 
controversy over French refusal to extradite a certain Hart- 
mann, charged with an attempt on the tsar’s life, served to 
emphasize to the Russian autocracy its apparent lack of com- 
mon ground with the French Republic and made impossible 
further rapprochement at that time. Freycinet’s 1882 period, 
with the Russo-German entente having been restored in 
1881, was barren of development in Franco-Russian relations. 
Another of the typical petty differences between the two 
capitals—this time, the blundering and inept conduct of a 
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new French ambassador at the tsarist court—helped to keep 
them apart. 

During 1885-86, however, Franco-Russian relations, in 
spite of the serious obstacles and more unfortunate “‘inci- 
dents’’—the release from imprisonment in Paris of the Rus- 
sian nihilist, Prince Kropotkin; a dispute over the selection 
of a French ambassador; the French exile of the heads of 
all royal and imperial families—were of a different pattern, 
for it was then that the turn of France toward Russia was 
unmistakable. The best single indication was the French 
support to Russia in the Balkan events of mid and late 1886, 
a line different from traditional French aloofness on Eastern 
affairs. This collaboration in the Balkans had wide impli- 
cations. In July, 1886, Freycinet declared to the Russians 
that the peoples of the two countries desired a “close diplo- 
matic relationship,” the attainment of which was practically 
“inevitable, . . . commanded by logic . . . and by the fun- 
damental interests of the two nations.” In November, 1886, 
Alexander III himself, previously hardly lukewarm toward 
France, thanked the Paris cabinet for its stand on Eastern 
affairs and declared that permanently good relations with 
a strong France were vital to Russia: “We have need of you 
and you have need of us,” he said. Perhaps the best measure 
of the reality of Franco-Russian rapprochement was the con- 
cern with which it was viewed in Berlin, when, in late 1886, 
Bismarck weighed anxiously exaggerated reports from Paris 
of an actual Franco-Russian alliance, and in 1887, when 
the threat of such an alliance moved him to sponsor the 
“Mediterranean agreements,”” to renew the Triple Alliance 
with broad concessions to Italy, and to salvage what he could 
from the wreck of the second Dretkaiserbund by the Re-insur- 
ance treaty with Russia. All these indications make clear 
that when Freycinet left the Quai d’Orsay at the end of 1886, 
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the potentialities and the desirability of the connection with 
Russia were well understood and important groundwork had 
been completed. 


d) Germany. French relations with Germany varied 
inversely with French relations with Russia. Thus, during 
Freycinet’s 1880 and 1882 ministries, Franco-German rela- 
tions were tolerably cordial. In fact, these years well illus- 
trate Bismarck’s policy of conciliation and appeasement of 
France, which he followed from 1878 until 1885. In 1880, 
Bismarck constantly assured Freycinet of German backing 
for French colonial expansion and French Mediterranean 
policy. This support, Bismarck declared, would be given 
wherever French “legitimate interests” were involved, and 
he frankly admitted that he hoped France would thus gain 
some compensation for the 1871 loss of Alsace-Lorraine 
and that the spirit of revanche would thus die. This Bis- 
marckian policy brought real returns to France in 1880: 
Bismarck actively supported Freycinet’s forward tactics in 
Morocco and in Tunis, and Freycinet’s successes in North 
Africa were due, in considerable part, to German diplomatic 
assitance; Bismarck gave notice in Paris that “Germany 
would applaud the consolidation and extension of French 
authority in Tonkin;” and, in Freycinet’s active 1880 policy 
in support of Greek territorial claims, Bismarck stated un- 
equivocally, “It is the French policy which determines mine.” 

In 1882, however, much of the earlier cordiality was 
destroyed. Freycinet’s policy during the Egyptian crisis was 
formulated always with a view to the reaction in Berlin. 
And, in the end, it was French fear of Bismarckian devised 
complications which held the French back from action in 
Egypt.* Throughout the crisis, Freycinet was uncertain 


24. See above, pp. 102-103. 
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concerning Bismarck’s position. The Egyptian affair seemed 
to present Bismarck with the best possible opportunity to 
support France in a major area of French imperialist inter- 
est. Freycinet’s ultra-correct policy of appealing to the Con- 
cert powers should have made that support relatively a sim- 
ple matter. Yet, Freycinet. was unable to get assurances like 
those of 1880, and Bismarck was unprepared to give through 
the Concert machinery the specific European approval of 
French action in Egypt which was absolutely necessary to 
implement Freycinet’s policy. Freycinet was thus convinced 
that French reliance on Bismarck had been proved impossi- 
ble. He wrote, “The experience of 1882 warned me... 
that we ought never to count on the Berlin cabinet . . .” 
The German chancellor’s policy of conciliation toward 
France reached its climax during the long premiership of 
Jules Ferry (1883-85). The codperation was still predomi- 
nantly on colonial matters, but Bismarck constantly hoped 
for a broader base for his entente with France, the supreme 
triumph of ending the French threat of revanche by drawing 
France into his continental alliance structure. All anticipa- 
tion of such development ended abruptly with the fall of 
Ferry (March, 1885) and the return of Freycinet to the 
Quai d’Orsay for a period of twenty months. The codpera- 
tion was immediately less close and, within a short time, 
coolness appeared. Bismarck began to complain of the 
hopelessness of real Franco-German friendship because of 
the instability of French politics and the possible accession 
of a revanche government at any time, and he admitted to 
his ambassador at Paris that his conciliatory policy had failed. 
Freycinet, quite conscious of the altered conditions, was 
neither surprised nor disturbed. He wrote to his ambassa- 
dor in Berlin, “For a long time . . . I have realized how 
dangerous it was for France to follow a policy which threat- 
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ened from the start to place it, isolated, face to face with a 
hostile England and an indifferent, if not malevolent 
Europe.” Rather, he explained, he intended to retake for 
a different and an independent place and to follow “a pacific 
and dignified policy toward all nations.” Yet, Freycinet 
was a Cautious diplomat, and he had no desire that serious 
Franco-German friction should follow. Several times during 
1885 and ’86, he sought German coéperation on specific 
matters, especially on Egypt, and he tried to convince the 
Germans of official good will toward them during the Bou- 
langer agitation in 1886. But he had little success. 
Bismarck and Freycinet were, in fact, about equally 
responsible for the breakdown of the Franco-German en- 
tente: Bismarck was finally convinced of the impossibility 
of a successful appeasement policy, while Freycinet ques- 
tioned the basic validity of the arrangement and believed 
its existence incompatible with the new and more vigorous 
position of France in international affairs. But, whatever 


the responsibility, this was a highly significant development 
for France. As much as for his turn toward Russia, Frey- 
cinet’s 1885-86 period at the Quai d’Orsay was important 
for the concomitant turn away from Germany. 


Ill 


Two months before his final retirement from the Quai 
d’Orsay, in a public address at Toulouse, Freycinet declared: 


France wishes peace, resolutely and frankly, but a peace which does 
not compromise its security nor demand renunciation of basic rights. 
France does not intend to abdicate its role as a great power... [and] 
when our fundamental interests are in question, we must be prepared 


to act with energy, and, if our honor or our dignity is threatened, we 
must be ready for any sacrifice . . .*5 


25. P. Albin, L’Allemagne et la France en Europe, 1885-1894 (Paris, 1918), 
Ppp. 25-27. Freycinet spoke in much the same words to the Chamber of 
Deputies on November 27, 1886. See Journal officiel. Chambre, 1886, 
pp. 2011-13. 
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These firm words are an excellent measure of the new 
French international position and of the achievements of 
the years since Freycinet first had assumed the conduct of 
French diplomacy—achievements for which Freycinet was in 
no small way responsible. These were, indeed, words and 
sentiments different from those of any man at the Quai 
d’Orsay for a decade and a half—different from his own in 
1880 and 1882. These were words hailed by informed 
Frenchmen as ‘“‘very well conceived” and “of great dignity,” 
and by the Belgian ambassador in Paris as denoting ‘‘a pro- 
gram of foreign policy to which enlightened public opinion 
unanimously rendered praise.” These were words “very 
favorably commented upon” in distant St. Petersburg, where 
the tsarist court was gradually coming to view a strong French 
Republic as the logical and potential ally.?* 

In truth, much had changed in the last half dozen years. 
France’s role in Europe was no longer one of effacement; 
great colonial areas had been added to the French overseas 
empire; even out of the tangle of Balkan affairs, France had 
actively sought advantages. On these developments, Freycinet 
had put the stamp of his handling, his perspective, his per- 
sistence, and, above all, his care and circumspection. Frey- 
cinet’s diplomatic career coincided with difficult periods of 
enforced reserve and then of transition. His conduct of 
affairs—with due recognition of errors, many of them in- 
herent in the situation—was a creditable performance, one 
for which he deserves greater recognition and one which 
ranks easily with his achievements as minister of public 
works and as minister of war. Later decades were for the 
application of Gambetta’s aggressive policies and the re- 
vanche. The 1880's demanded the cautious diplomatic 


26. A. Daniel, L’année politique. 1886. (Paris, 1887), p. 284. Schwertfeger, 
Die belgischen Dokumente, I, nos. 11, 12. 
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spade-work of Freycinet as a foundation for that future. For 
Freycinet’s work was a real beginning. There were to be 
hesitations afterward, but the steady drives toward the devel- 
opment of a great colonial empire and toward the recovery 
of France's international position were never deserted. 





























Range Forage and California’s Range- 
Cattle Industry 


HAZEL ADELE PULLING 






HE course of California’s oldest industry, the raising 
of range cattle, has been subject to many influences 
which have at times furthered, at times retarded, its 
development. From the time of its establishment in 1770, 
one of the problems of chief concern has been that of range 
forage. For almost a century the wild range provided prac- 
tically all sustenance for the herds which roamed in untamed 
and uncounted numbers over the countryside. The indus- 
try was based upon the fact that unlimited areas of grazing 
lands were available and that those areas supplied large 
quantities of nutritious forage. Although the industry has 
not been altogether dependent upon range forage during 
later decades, the condition of natural grasses has ever been 
of utmost importance to the industry. 

During the period before the introduction of cattle 
into California, native grasses had perfected their ecological 
adaptation to the environment, and the land was covered 
with verdant grasses when the first Spanish settlers arrived. 
That the grasses then present were of exceptional pasturage 
quality is evidenced in the diaries and accounts of the new- 
comers. Such remarks as that of Father Francisco Palou in 
1769" that there were places of 

Pure earth well covered with grass . . . and a very beautiful valley, 


which when we saw it seemed to us to be nothing less than a cultivated 
cornfield or farm, on account of the mass of verdure 






were common to most observers. In 1776, Fray Pedro Font 











1. Francisco Palou, Historical Memoirs, edited by H. E. Bolton, (Berkeley, 
1926) , II, pp. 109-112. 
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extolled the forage of the south-central coastal area when he 
wrote:? 
For pasturage, in all places it is plentiful and good. ... All the 


country is good and well grown with pasturage ... We entered lands 
somewhat broken and sandy, with plentiful grass and bushy growth. 


It is not definitely known which grasses made up the 
plant coverage of California’s hills and valleys during the 
early grazing era. Statements made by investigating botan- 
ists are largely inferential, based upon deduction and 
hypothesis. The dominating plant growth appears to have 
been that of perennial bunch grasses and herbs of various 
kinds, the type of range which has been adjudged the ideal 
for foraging animals.’ Frederic E. Clements, working at 
Santa Barbara under the auspices of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, found evidence through use of the relict 
method of research that these native perennials included the 
Stipa, Poa, Koeleria, and Melica species. J. B. Davy, of the 
United States Bureau of Plant Industry, added to these spe- 
cies Danthonia and the Fescues for the northwestern part of 
the state.5 R. L. Piemeisel and F. R. Lawson concluded from 
their studies that the original grasses of the San Joaquin 
valley were the Stipa and the Poa grasses.® 

The Stipa species are commonly known as needle grasses. 
They are perennial bunch grasses and comprise at least one 
hundred different types. The grass ranks fairly high as a 


2. H. E. Bolton, ed., Anza’s California Expeditions, IV, Font’s Complete 
Diary (Berkeley, 1930) , pp. 256, 287, 330. 

g. A. W. Sampson and Agnes Chase, Range Grasses of California (Univer- 
sity of California, College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Bulletin 430) » p. 8. 

F. E. Clements, “The Relict an in Dynamic Ecology,” Journal of 
Ecology, XXII (February, 1934) . 

|. B. Davy, Stock Ranges of i, California (Bureau of Plant 
ndustry, Bulletin 12), p. 37. 

W. W. Robbins, Alien Plants Growing Without Cultivation in California 
(University of California, Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 


430), p. 11. 
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forage plant, its foliage usually remaining green during a 
long growing period, after which it cures well on the stalk. 
Needle grasses are protected somewhat from overgrazing 
by virtue of their long roots from which new growths spring, 
and because of their many self-sowing seeds. Long needle- 
like awns also develop as the plant matures, awns which 
are mechanically injurious to grazing animals and hence 
somewhat avoided by them, but which serve admirably to 
protect the plant during its reseeding period. The plant is 
not often obliterated by grazing. Needle grasses are widely 
distributed throughout the United States today, a fact which 
lends credence to the belief that their history in the country 
has been of long standing.’ 

Poa grasses are the bluegrass bunch grasses which in 
various species exist today throughout the western range. 
Perennial bluegrasses begin growth in the spring, are green 
during most of the summer, and are palatable and nutritious 
after the grass dries. The plants grow in tufts and repro- 
duce by both runners and seeds. Bluegrasses are adapted 
to the cooler and more moist areas. The species has been 
considered one of the most valuable forage grasses for cattle 
because of its palatability and high nutritive qualities.* 

Koeleria, commonly known as June grass, is a densely 
tufted perennial with an abundance of soft foliage. It grows 
best in higher elevations which are well watered, but is also 
found in drier areas. In California the south central coastal 
area and the north coastal region, with their open glades and 
park-like spaces among the oaks, are its ideal locale. The 
plant, one of the earliest grasses to begin spring growth, 
7. United States, Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Range Plant 


Handbook, Gii4. The cultivated hay plants, timothy and redtop, belong 
to this species. 


United States, Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Range Plant 
Handbook, Co5. 
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is readily grazed by cattle until the stalks become well de- 
veloped.® 

Melica grasses are onion grasses, a perennial which is 
moderately palatable but not highly nutritious. It is widely 
scattered throughout the United States, but the center of 
distribution seems to have been California. Onion grass is 
sparsely distributed, the plants finding their best areas in 
the foothills and up to elevations of 6,500 feet. They also 
occur in areas too dry and infertile for most other plants, and 
on rich, moist and event wet, lands.° 

Danthonia grasses are the California oat grasses." They 
are shallow-rooted perennials, all species of which, except 
Poverty oat grass, are palatable and nutritious, and are con- 
sidered good forage until the plants have grown large and 
woody. Danthonia grows in tufts on both dry and moist 
soils and at high and low altitudes. Reproduction is largely 
from root sprouts.!? 

Several species of Fescue grasses are believed to be na- 
tive to California. These plants are densely tufted and sup- 
ply a large amount of highly nutritious forage. Mountain 
bunch grass, or Festuca viridula, is considered the most pal- 
atable and nutritious of all fescues, and is heavily grazed by 
cattle." 

Besides these six species of grasses, there were certain 
herbs of high browsing quality on the range when the first 
herds arrived. Chief among them were red-stem alfileria, 
coast barley, knotweed, and rye.’* Studies of the contents of 

g. Sampson and Chase, op. cit., pp. 53-54; Range Plant Handbook, G76. 

10. Sampson and Chase, op. cit., pp. 36-37; Range Grass Handbook, G78. 

11. Danthonia oat grasses are not to be confused with Avena fatua, or wild 
oats, which are abundantly produced on the California range today. 

1g. Sampson and Chase, op. cit.; Range Plant Handbook, G45, G46. 

1g. Sampson and Chase, op. cit., pp. 30-35. 

14. G. W. Hendry and M. P. Kelly, “The Plant Content of Adobe Brick,” 


California Historical Society Quarterly, IV (December, 1925) , pp. 362-364. 
Range Plant Handbook, G52, G73, W74, W154, W194. 
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adobe bricks used by the early settlers have indicated that 
if these herbs did not exist at the time the missionaries ar- 
rived, they were soon growing in such abundance as to be 
utilized in quantities for the manufacturing of bricks for the 
buildings. Structures known to have been erected during 
the years 1787 and 1797 contained twigs and seeds of such 
herbs. The origin of red-stem alfileria has been particu- 
larly challenged. Botanists W. H. Brewer and Sereno Wat- 
son, who made their investigations in 1876, held the opinion 
that the plant was native to California.’ §S. B. Parish, who 
did considerable work on alien plants in the 18go’s, con- 
cluded that the plant was an introduction."® 

Whether the plants were introduced or were native, the 
evidence is that they, as well as the native grasses, were 
present during the early days of the range-cattle industry in 
California, and that together they produced a forage that 
was nutritious, palatable, and, according to contemporary 
reports, plentiful. 

In fact, so plentiful and nutritious was the herbage of 
the California range during the early years of occupation 
that little thought was given to the possibility of range deple- 
tion. Spanish and Mexican rancheros, and indeed the early 
American range-cattle owner, were not in the least disturbed 
by any impending damage to range forage. The range was 
grazed for decade after decade, and if the flora changed at all 
during the time, little attention was paid to it. Droughts 
occurred with their temporary grass shortages, but the cattle 
herds grew steadily larger in numbers, and with the lax 
and easy methods prevailing in the industry, range deteriora- 
tion mattered little. 


15. W. H. Brewer and eo an Geological Survey of California, I, 
Botany (Boston, 1886) , 


16. S. B. Parish, “Notes on ae Nesieutitest Plants of Southern California,” 
Zoe, 1 (March, 1890) , p. 8. 
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During the entire period, however, a change in the 
native flora had been taking place. Native bunch grasses 
were gradually being pushed out and new, less palatable 
plants were taking their places. Several factors operated to 
effect this change. 

Probably the greatest single factor in range deteriora- 
tion was the damage done to native plants by ranging live- 
stock. Bunch grasses, with their rounded bases of many 
slender stems, which in some cases stand above the surface 
of the ground, are held in place only by a spreading root 
system of fine, thread-like extensions. They do not with- 
stand trampling and close grazing. Cattle are prone to pull 
a loosely held bunch of grass entirely free from the ground 
in feeding. Cattle hooves, and especially the small pointed 
hooves of sheep, act as sharp spades in prying the tufted 
bunches out of the ground. This is particularly true when 
the grass is grazed following a rain when the soil is loose. 
Since bunch grasses are perennials which propagate largely 
by new growths from the roots, the tearing out of the entire 
plant removes all chance of renewal of the growth. Thus 
in the areas widely grazed during early decades, bunch 
grasses began to disappear. 

Another important factor in the early change of range 
forage was the advent of plants hitherto foreign to California 
ranges, many of which it is believed were brought into the 
area by the Spanish missionaries.'7 The fact that many of 
the new plants were native to Europe lends force to the 
belief that they were brought into California by the new- 
comers. Among the new plants which became most notice- 
able on the range were wild oats (Avena fatua) and black 
mustard (Brassica nigra). 


17. §. B. Parish, “The Immigrant Plants of Southern California,’ Southern 
California Academy of Sciences, Bulletin, XIX (October, 1920) , p. 3. 
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It does not appear that either of these plants became 
extensive on the open range during the Spanish or early 
Mexican periods. That they were present is evidenced by 
the fact that they were found in adobe brick made during 
the periods. Wild oats has been found in the adobe sections 
of Mission San Juan Bautista, which was erected in 1805- 
1813, and black mustard in the walls of Mission La Soledad, 
probably constructed in 1791 to 1797.18 Neither plant was 
mentioned in the botanical lists compiled by David Douglas 
in 1831-1832, Thomas Nuttall in 1836, the Russian American 
Company in 1840-1841, or by John C. Fremont in 1843- 
1844. It has been pointed out that the lack of inclusion of 
these two plants from the lists mentioned may have been an 
oversight of very common weeds occasioned by the eagerness 
of observers to record the unusual plant.”° It has been found 
that remnants of wild oats are plentiful in adobe buildings 
constructed after 1800, and that black mustard was frequently 
incorporated into mission and rancho wall.” 

Other forage plants also made their appearance upon 
California ranges during these early years, but their exact 
history, too, is conjecture and hypothesis. W. W. Robbins, 
in his study of evidence in 1940, concluded that foxtail bar- 
ley (Hordeum murinum), bur clover (Medicago Hispida), 
Italian ryegrass (Lolium multiflorum), and the annual blue- 
grass (Poa annual) were among the new plants introduced 
during the early period.2? All were forage grasses, bur 
clover and annual bluegrass being particularly good range 
plants, but foxtail and Italian ryegrass were only fairly pala- 
18. Hendry and Kelly, op. cit., pp. 363, 368. 

19. Robbins, op. cit., p. 5. 


20. Ibid., p. 6. 


21. Hendry and Kelly, op. cit., pp. 364-368. There is a legend that the early 
friars scattered mustard seed along the trails from mission to mission 
so that paths might be marked. 

Robbins, op. cit., p. 5. 
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table to cattle, and for a short period of their growing 
season only.”8 

At the same time, plants of no forage value were invad- 
ing the range to usurp the places left vacant by over-grazed 
and trampled bunch grasses. Some of these plants were 
lamb’s quarter (Chenopodium album), Napa thistle (Centau- 
rea melitensis), nettle-leaf goosefoot (Chenopodium murale), 
rough pigweed (Amaranthus retroflexus), creeping buttercup 
(Ranunculus reptans), cheeseweed (Malva parviflora), wild 
carrot (Daucus carota), and Chilean tarweed (Madia sativa).™ 

Of all the new plants which began their progress across 
the hills and valleys of California, four had become so plen- 
tiful by 1849 as to warrant the attention of travellers and 
settlers who followed in the wake of the gold rush. Wild 
oats by that time occupied considerable portions of the great 
central valley, the south central coastal area, and the coastal 
sections of southern California. Alfileria had occupied 
many of the semi-arid slopes of the Sierra Nevada and the 
south central coastal areas.2* Bur clover had become plenti- 


ful on the hills and in the valleys of the western highlands.?" 
Black mustard had begun to drive the nutritious forage 
plants out of the lower valleys in the southern coastal areas 
to form thickets dense with brush. Wherever grazing herds 
penetrated, there the flora of the California range was under- 
going change. 


23. Range Plant Handbook, G74, Wigo, G5o, Go8. 

24. Robbins, op. cit., p. 5. 

25. J.C. Fremont, Geographical Memoir Upon Upper California. goth Cong., 
ist sess., Senate Miscellaneous Document, no. 148, pp. 34, 37, 39, 40; W. 
R. Ryan, Personal Adventures in Upper and Lower California in 1848- 
1849 (London, 1850) , p. 239. 
Fremont, op. cit., p. 17. 
As early as 1828, Auguste Duhaut-Cilly wrote: “This plant (mustard) is 
become, for some years, a terrible scourge for part of California. It 
invades the finest pasture lands and threatens to spread over the entire 
country.” “Duhaut-Cilly’s Account of California,” California Historical 
Society Quarterly, VIII (1929), p. 246. 
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The new plants were hardy and adapted to a wide range 
of soil and moisture conditions. None was as palatable as 
the native bunch grass, or the latter would not have been 
grazed in preference to the alien plants. Natural protective 
features were possessed by the invaders, too, which aided 
them in their struggle for existence, such as the awns of 
the wild oats, the burs of the bur clover, and the low-lying 
vine-like character of alfileria by which it escapes too close 
grazing. 

Of them all, wild oats attracted most attention of ob- 
servers because of its prevalence throughout the state. Abun- 
dantly foliaged, highly palatable, and nutritious, the plant 
is eagerly consumed by cattle during its green state and after 
it has cured on the ground. It forms a year-long forage, 
beginning to grow as soon as the first autumn rain falls, re- 
maining green during most of the winter and spring, and 
curing well during the summer. 

Alfileria was particularly valued by settlers and 
rancheros during the early American period because of the 
excellent forage which the herb supplied early in the win- 
ter. Red stem alfileria was the first of the species to take 
root in California, and apparently was the only type of 
alfileria present during the 1850's. The seeds of this plant 
are among the first to germinate when the winter rains begin. 
During the winter months the plant remains small in size, 
but has extensive branches and foliage. With warm weather 
in early spring the plant grows rapidly to a height of from 
five to twenty-four inches. It remains green for several 
months, depending upon soil conditions and slope exposure. 
Seeds are plentifully produced before the plant finally dies. 
During the long growing season alfileria is grazed with 
avidity and, since the stems do not become coarse and woody 
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with age, the plant is thus palatable throughout the year.** 

Bur clover is described by W. L. Jepson as “a rare 
instance of an aggressive immigrant herb having a high eco- 
nomic value.’ It grows well in all types of soil and under 
a wide range of environmental conditions. Bur clover is 
frequently found associated with other range grasses but 
often occurs in pure, dense stands. Its nutritive qualities 
approach those of alfalfa more than any other wild range 
grass, and, like alfalfa, the herb will leach if allowed to 
become wet after the plant had dried. Until such time as 
the winter rains begin, however, the foliage of bur clover 
is considered one of the best grazing resources of the state; 
and, since moisture does not affect the nutritive qualities 
of the bur, but, softening it, renders it palatable, part of the 
bur clover plant is valuable throughout the year.*® 

Although the Pacific bunch grasses have been called 
“undoubtedly the finest grasslands west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains,’”*! contemporary evidence is not lacking of the high 
value of the range as it existed in the 1850’s when the newer 
plants were present to a considerable extent. The Daily Alta 
California, published in San Francisco, carried an article on 
January 17, 1851, describing the pasturage of the area. “On 
most of the plains it [the grass] was two or three feet long,” 
the correspondent stated, and added, “now we have a fresh 
growth of grass springing up, green and luxuriant. For 
pasturing animals there is no better country in the world.” 
Likewise, O. M. Wozencraft, who traveled over much of 
California during the 1850's, stated later, “In the early days 


28. C. B. Hutchinson and E. I. Kotok, The San Joaquin Experimental Range 
(University of California, Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 
663) , pp. 16-19. 

29. W. L. Jepson, The Flora of California (San Francisco, 1936) , II, p. 285. 

go. Range Plant Handbook, Gi21. 

gt. R. E. McArdle and D. F. Costello, “The Virgin Range,” The Western 
Range, 74th Cong., 2nd sess., Senate Document, 199, p. 74. 
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we had some very valuable grasslands here; among the most 
valuable was the California clover ... We rode through 
valleys so matted down with it that it was difficult to get 
through them.’’*? 

The California range, however, was not to remain in 
the favorable condition which prevailed during the early 
1850's. The discovery of gold brought many people into the 
state who demanded more and better meat than the Cali- 
fornia herds yielded. A market such as then prevailed had 
never before existed in California, and stock owners made 
the most of it. Herds doubled and trebled by natural in- 
crease and by huge importations from other states. The 
great increase in numbers of cattle soon resulted in an over- 
stocking of the range, particularly that of southern Cali- 
fornia, the south central coastal region, and the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. 

The severe drought of 1862-1865 intensified the progress 
of grass deterioration. Successive years of rain failure re- 
sulted in the dying of whole plants, a lack of seed formation 
by those that survived, and in the inability of the seeds which 
did form to germinate. Grazing of plants of greater palata- 
bility and nutrition superseded the grazing of less valuable 
plants to a degree greater than ever before, so that their 
continuance was more precarious than it had formerly been. 
The destruction of each tuft of native bunch grass and each 
plant of the more valuable annuals before seeds had matured 
meant increased opportunity of other, less valuable, plants 
to take root. 

So alarming was the situation that in 1864, H. N. Bo- 
lander, botanist for the State Board of Agriculture, began 
a search for drought-resistant grasses which might be intro- 





32. United States, Public Lands Commission, Report. 1879: Letters and Tes- 
timony, 46th Cong., 2nd sess., Howse Executive Document, 46, p. 239. 
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duced into the various sections of the state. The report of 
Professor Bolander reveals the state of the California range 
at that time.* 

Wild oats, which Bolander designated as California’s 
“best fodder grass,” were found to be “fast disappearing . . . 
on account of the country having been over-stocked.’’** Dan- 
thonia was found to be “rather a rare grass.” Several Poas 
were noticed, but, except for one species which he termed 
useless, always sparingly grown and only in the meadows 
which had been moist for most of the year.*> Inferior types 
of Melic and Koeleria grasses were found.** Some specimens 
of Festucas were discovered on the shady sides of hills. Most 
of it was considered of little value as forage.§* 

Of the 107 plants enumerated by Bolander as found in 
various sections of the state, at least two-thirds were termed 
valueless for grazing purposes. Most of the plants which he 
found on the range were annuals which he believed had 
been introduced into the state. 

Besides over-stocking and drought, another factor was 
fast taking its toll of range grasses, and even of the range 
itself. Farmers were entering California in ever-increasing 
numbers, and range lands were disappearing before the plow. 
Damage to grasses was everywhere apparent. “Cultivation 
has destroyed the oats on the plains and the grasses on the 
river bottoms,” stated the president of the State Board of 
Agriculture in 1868, “and the long dry seasons recurring 
every season kill out all ordinary varieties of grasses and 
clovers.”’*8 


33. H.N. Bolander, “The Grasses of the State,” California State Agricultural 
Society, Transactions, 1864-1865, pp. 131-145. 

34. Ibid., p. 138. 

35. Ibid., p. 139. 

36. Ibid., p. 140. 

37. Ibid., p. 141. 

38. “Report of the State Board of Agriculture,” California State Agricultural 
Society, Transactions, 1868, p. 25. 
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Soon it was apparent that damage to grasses was affect- 
ing the range-cattle industry. The Los Angeles Evening Ex- 
press on April 5, 1873, remarked: 


It is a fact to be regretted that the grass ranges are not what they 
formerly were. The herds keep them eaten off close to the ground, 
and we no longer see the old-time stretches of tall and waving pas- 
turage ... We have not taken sufficient care of our stock and our 


grazing lands. 
From the more northern part of the state came remarks 
of similar import published in the Napa Reporter:** 


The native grasses have been so often and so effectually eaten 
down in the early part of the season ere the seed could mature, that 
they are fast being killed out. The quantity of good grazing land 
is constantly growing less, and the price consequently increasing . . . 
Stock must half (if not wholly) starve during a large portion of the 
year, when forced to depend upon the scant feed found upon the 
waste lands now devoted to grazing ... There, being subject to the 


inclemency of the weather, the wonder with us is that they exist as 
well as they do. 


The extent and degree of change in forage conditions 
varied in different areas at different times. The mountain 
ranges, especially the higher elevations of the Sierra Nevada 
and the north coastal ranges, retained longest their purely 
bunch-grass character. There were invasions in these 
areas of wild oats and alfileria, but annuals of lesser value 
did not find foothold to the extent that they did in the lower 
levels which were more grazed.” An example may be seen 
in the county of Sonoma where, in 1879, bunch grass had 
become practically non-existent in the foothills,*? but where, 
higher in the hills, stands of bunch grass existed, along with 
$9. Quoted in Los Angeles Evening Express, March 27, 1873. 

40. C. M. Chase, “The Livestock Interests of California,” California State 
Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1884, p. 211. 

41. United States, Public Lands Commission, Report. 1879: Letters and Testi- 
mony, p. 62. Arpad Haraszthy, grape grower, testified before the com- 


mission that, “You only find bunch-grass here and there, probably not 
more than one hundred bunches of grass to the acre.” 
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wild oats, alfileria, white and bur clover, sufficient to support 
one head of cattle on every ten to fifteen acres of land.4? On 
lower levels of land even the latter types had begun to disap- 
pear. In their place had come plants, some of them entirely 
worthless as range forage, and all of less value than those 
which had formerly occupied the land. 

While the exact date and nature of the later plant inva- 
sions cannot be stated, contemporary cattlemen have left evi- 
dence of the change and of what it meant to them. Thus 
from the journal of Richard Gird, cattleman of San Bernar- 
dino county, we find complaints of the rapid invasion of 
undesirable plants. He wrote in 1881:* 


The sheep feed out the natural grasses and bring in the weeds 
and such useless grass as pus weed and foxtail. The amount of danger 
[sic!] they are doing is fearful . .. The sheep business has been .. . 
very destructive to the land trampling and eating out the native grasses 
that had heretofore made all the country famous as a pasture land, 
and bringing in weeds and light grasses that depend on. . . quick 
growth. 


Gird, like other cattlemen of the state, was constantly 
beset with the presence of weeds. In July of that year, he 
confided to his journal that ‘‘weeds . . . of different kinds 
seem determined to take the place.’”** Two years later, after 
a season during which the annuals had not seeded well, Gird 
wrote in discouragement:* 


The grass has gone through its season and gone to seed before the 
summer sun came on, and weeds grew rank. Wide spread cockle burs 
on the hills, sunflowers most everywhere, and rag weeds on the bottoms. 


Suggestions as to the causes of ingress and spread of 
the new plants have been many. Undoubtedly, sheep were 


42. “Resources of the State of California,” California State Agricultural So- 
ciety, Transactions, 1903, Pe 423. 

43. Richard Gird, “Journal,” Huntington Library, Gird MSS, August 23 and 
September 11, 1881. 

44. Ibid., July 22, 1881. 

45. Ibid., December 25, 1884. 
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one of the chief means, for their fleeces carry seeds from one 
place to another. Colonel Harding at his ranch in north- 
western California found that small barley grass, a newcomer 
known generally as foxtail, had been brought in by sheep, 
having been “first seen along their tracks.’’** S. B. Parish 
suggests that facilities for dissemination of the new grasses 
had increased greatly with the coming of the railroad, and 
he points out that many of them may have been imported 
as ship ballast, and as the favorite edibles of immigrants, 
which had later escaped from cultivated fields.*7 

As time passed it was clear that, just as wild oats, alfileria, 
and bur clover had earlier crowded out much of the native 
bunch-grass vegetation, their places were in turn being taken 
over by other invaders. Among the plants which made their 
appearance at the later dates, which spread rapidly, and 
which were particularly obnoxious to cattlemen, were several 
varieties of annual brome grasses. 

Soft or downy chess, one of the annual bromes, is 
prone to invade areas which are overgrazed, where the soil 
has become closely packed by trampling, and for this reason 
it has taken over depleted ranges in many localities.** Soft 
chess grass is readily grazed by cattle when it is young and 
tender, a fact which has held it somewhat in check,*® but 
there is some doubt as to its nutritive qualities.°° In depleted 
areas, however, it frequently forms the best grass for the 
spring range, and may be grazed until the grass dries and the 
awns become dangerous."* 

J. B. Davy, Stock Ranges of Northwestern California (Bureau of Plant 

Industry, Bulletin 12), p. 36. 


S. B. Parish, “Notes on the Naturalized Plants of Southern California,” 
Zoe, I (March, 1890), p. 7; I (June, 1890) , p. 122; I (September, 1890) , 
. 264. 

Sampson and Chase, Range Grasses of California, p. 25. 

Davy, Stock Ranges of Northwestern California, p. 38. 

Sampson and Chase, op. cit., p. 25. 

Range Plant Handbook, G38. 
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Of even less value among the new plants was cheat grass, 
an unpalatable and unnutritious weed that has become 
especially prevalent in the foothills of the northern part 
of the state; red brome grass, sometimes called “broncho 
grass;”” and needle brome grass, known as “ripgut” and 
“devil” grass, a plant which has invaded most of the low- 
lands of the state, often crowding all other plants out entirely 
through its numerous and self-planting seeds. Needle grass 
is particularly disliked by stockmen because its many long- 
awned, sharp, and pointed seeds lodge in the alimentary 
canal, eyes, and skin of grazing animals causing great mechan- 
ical injury.*? 

Thus it is evident that the California cattleman faced, 
in the rather general deterioration of range grasses, a prob- 
lem no less important to the success of his undertaking than 
were the more obvious ones of lessening range area, no-fence 
laws, drought, disease, and farmer competition. When one 
considers that in 1936 only thirty-six per cent of the grasses 
and herbs on the range were palatable and nutritious, as 
compared with a like condition in ninety-five per cent of the 
native grasses, as tested on a small ungrazed area near Sonora, 
Tuolumne county, it is apparent that range deterioration 
was a factor increasingly disturbing to the cattleman. In 
1902, the owner of a large cattle ranch at Bell Springs in 
northwestern California reported that the forage on his ranch 
had changed several times during the twenty-seven years 
he had used it.®* Similarly, in answer to a questionnaire 
sent out by the Public Lands Commission of 1904 to 104 
cattlemen, fifty-eight reported that the grass on their ranges 
had grown steadily worse with the years.®4 
52. R. E. McArdle, D. F. Costello, and others. ““The White Man’s Toll,” 


The Western Range, 74th Cong., 2nd sess., Senate Document, 199, p. 103. 
53- Davy, Stock Ranges, p. 35. 
54. Public Lands Commission, 1904, The Public Domain, 58th Cong., 3rd 
sess., Senate Document 189, p. 6. 
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Under these conditions, it is not surprising that the 
character of the grass and herbage of the various sections of 
the state became increasingly one of the determining factors 
in the conduct of the industry. The transition of the “range- 
cattle industry” to that of “stock farming,” a process which 
saw its inception during the 1890's, was in no small degree 
due to the changing character of the forage of the range. 
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The Origin of the Japanese Navy 


ABRAHAM FELDMAN 


HE germs of Japanese sea power, like those of all sea- 

fronted nations, are to be discovered in the profane 

trinity of Goethe—“War, Trade and Piracy.” Long 
before the black squadron of Commodore Matthew Perry 
came to unlock the treasures of Japan’s trade, merchants and 
pirates of the Rising Sun had gone down to the sea in ships. 
Her foreign commerce officially opened early in the third 
century of the Christian era, when a naval expedition went, 
with the blessing of the Empress Jingu, to begin business 
with Korea.!. The expedition went armed in preparedness 
against Chinese corsairs. Japan did not prosper in the new 
traffic, and her shores as well as her ships were ravaged by 
pirates. The empire was virtually defenseless by sea because 
it was divided between barbarous tribes whose chief ambition 
was to add other acres to their own. In their feuds they 
sometimes fought by water, yet no special boats were used 
or devised for the island battles; they simply used fishing 
vessels or ferry craft, manned by samurai rather than sailors. 
The most notable sea fight in the domestic history of feudal 
Japan was the battle of Dannoura (1185), when the clan 
of Minamoto overthrew the house of Taira and won the 
Gempei feud. The Minamoto created a semblance of unity 


1. Most of the material of this paragraph is derived from Me rag Hironuri 
Mizuno, “The Japanese Navy,” Western Influences in Modern Japan, ed. 
by Inazo Nitobe (Chicago, 1931). Attempts to trace Japanese naval 
chronicles back to the mythic period of Jimmu Tenno, who must have 
migrated to the islands in primitive Malay proas, are absurd. It is proper 
for ancestor-worshippers like Vice-Admiral Viscount Nagayo Ogasawara 
to talk about “the tactics of Jimmu Tenno, the making of long detours 
by sea in order to crush an enemy from the rear,” claiming the god's 
methods were “identical with that of our modern fleets”! But for a 
scientific thinker like Alexander Kiralfy to take the talk seriously .. . 
See his article, “Japanese Naval Strategy,” in Makers of Modern Strategy, 
ed. by Edward Meade Earle (Princeton, 1944) pp. 463, 472. 
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in Japan under their “barbarian-subduing generals,” the 
shoguns. Still, when the Mongol empire across the Yellow 
sea resolved to make the cherry-blossom islands tributary, 
Nippon had no navy to encounter the invasion of Kublai 
Khan. She was rescued by the hurricane famous in legend 
as kamikaze, the “divine wind.” Since the stars in their cir- 
cuits fought for her, she saw no need to build a fleet to defy 
the next effort of conquest. 

The urge for riches, like the loot of the Chinese corsairs, 
caused the sea merchants of Japan to multiply slowly and 
her own pirates rapidly. They wrote in blood one of the 
darkest pages in Asia’s history, the page of the Wako epoch, 
when Japanese corsairs spread terror on the coast of Korea 
and Cathay. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in the 
Orient rang with their crimes and braveries. Eventually 
the shores they plundered became desolate, ruins of wealthy 
towns extending from the Gulf of Pechili and the Yellow 
sea southward to the Gulf of Tonking and Cochin China. 

Continental kings resisted the raiders with increasing 
strength and they were detested by the mercantile class of 
their own country, the same bourgeoisie for whom they 
cleared paths to the mainland markets. Profits of piracy 
dwindled; crews of veteran vikings departed to pursue their 
business around Siam, Annam, and Luzon; the rest tried to 
tame themselves for the pacific life of commodity and money. 
Barons anxious to establish dynasties with domains abroad 
were left with fishing ships to carry their troops, without 
militant sailors to meet the fleets of the mainland. Hide- 
yoshi Toyotomi (who died in 1598) embraced the islands 
of Honshu, Shikoku, and Kyushu under his iron law, 
then ordered the daimyos with fiefs along the beaches to 
construct ships for the support of his troops in the conquest 
of Korea. This conquest he contemplated as the first move 
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toward the mastery of western Asia. The nobles obeyed, 
but Hideyoshi found himself, to use the euphemism of the 
Japan-Manchukuo Year Book (1938), “rather hard pressed” 
by a Korean admiral, Yi-Sun-Sin, who terribly defeated the 
Japanese invaders in the Yellow sea. Yi, “Admiral of 
Chulla,” commanded a strange fleet of iron-plated vessels 
called kwi-sun, “‘tortoise-boats.”” These are said to have been 
the world’s earliest ironclad warships. They dashed into the 
midst of Hideyoshi’s transports and “sank ship after ship 
with blows from [their] iron ram, and finally scattered the 
invader’s fleet with the loss of 500 galleys.”? A half-century 
ago the hull of a “tortoise-boat” was found embedded in 
the sands at Ko-sun, near the scene of the disaster. Japan 
named Hideyoshi’s war Ryo-to Fa-bi (“dragon-head and 
snake-tail”’) because of its magnificent start and humiliating 
end. Korea wrecked two armadas he despatched in 1592 
and 1598, crushed his heart, and halted the march of primi- 
tive Japanese capital as well as the feudal-dynastic drive 
westward. 

The sixteenth century had seen triumphal expansion 
of Nippon’s traders and usurers to distant emporiums in 
the Pacific. Under the leadership of the Satsuma clan, 
employing Kyushu as their base of operations, they advanced 
beyond the Malakka peninsula, the most southerly point 
of Satsuma power. In 1571, they came into contact with 
the roving merchants of Portugal, captained by the bold 
Albuquerque. After endeavors for commercial friendship 
with Portugal and Spain, during which yellow sailors even 
tried obscurely to reach the ports of Mexico, the south- 
Japanese magnates sent an embassy to the Pope directed 
2. Hector C. Bywater, Sea-Power in the Pacific, A Study of the American- 

Japanese Naval Problem (2nd edition, London, 1934), p. 131. See espe- 


cially R. C. Smith, “Yi-Sun Defeated Japan at Sea,” United States Naval 
Institute Proceedings, vol. 70, (June, 1944) - 
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by Hazekura Tsunenaga. They were willing to traffic in 
religion for the sake of economic gain. Christianity ar- 
rived in the empire on her own junks, which continued to 
sail down to Siam and the Philippines, and westward to 
Java and India, returning home not only with exotic and 
seductive wares but also with wonderful ideas. What dead- 
liness the foreign fancies signified for the ancient order 
was manifested in the Shimabara rebellion which was or- 
ganized by Christian knights. The evangelists of religious 
freedom advocated the abolition of economic monopolies. 
They were overwhelmed by Iyeyasu, the barbarous “bar- 
barian-subduer”’ who had been Hideyoshi’s lieutenant. He 
founded the Tokugawa shogunate (1603), and proceeded 
to fortify the feudal state against native foes, Buddhist bur- 
gesses and Christian samurai. The decline of Japanese 
commerce that ensued was accompanied by revival of native 
piracy. lIyeyasu favored the corsairs in the faith that they 
would become the nucleus of a dynastic navy. In the year 
of his victory over the Shimabara rebels at Sekigahara (1600) 
there came to grief on the Kyushu coast a Dutch vessel with 
an English pilot, Will Adams of Gillingham, Kent, who was 
imprisoned for a short time and soon persuaded to enter 
the service of Iyeyasu. He inspired the shogun with visions 
of a real Japanese navy, but they remained visions. 

The shoguns of Tokugawa tried to seal Japan hermetic- 
ally against international traffic on the pretext that it would 
inevitably bring the same fate to Japan that the Philippines 
had suffered under Spain. The hollowness of the pretext 
is shown sufficiently by the fact that the Tokugawa deprived 
their country of all means of oceanic defense against Euro- 
pean adventurers. They destroyed every ship over 75 feet 
long and exceeding 500 hoku (approximately 50 tons) and 


3. Ibid., p. 132. 
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prohibited the building of vessels over 150 tons. Japanese 
fishermen and mariners were commanded to restrict their 
labors to coastal waters under penalty of death. The Toku- 
gawa argued that the “surrounding waters constituted a 
more powerful means of national defense than hundreds 
of formidable battleships.” The peasantry believed that 
even if the Spaniards and Portuguese could traverse their 
sacred seas, “divine winds” would chastise them unfor- 
gettably. By cutting the silver cords that were tangling 
Japan into the world market, the shogun Iyemitsu hoped 
to halt the rise of the bourgeoisie and so freeze the feudal 
classes into immortal castes. Beneath his edicts the visions 
of Iyeyasu and Will Adams became as fantastic as the voyage 
of the gay Captain Lemuel Gulliver to Japan in 1691. But 
commerce had marched so far that the Tokugawa could 
not close the realm’s gates utterly to aliens. Dutch mer- 
chants, whose terrific competition with Portugal, Spain and 
England had revealed the wisdom of “international law” and 
“liberty of the seas,” were permitted to continue their dex- 
terous dealings with Japan. They were confined to the 
narrow isle of Deshima near the harbor of Nagasaki. How- 
ever, that single leak in the Tokugawa dyke led to the 
torrent that united Japan irrevocably to the world economy. 

A few hundred years after, Captain Hironuri Mizuno 
lamented the naval policy of the shogunate. Not only did 
they leave the land shieldless; they missed a superb oppor- 
tunity to make Japan the mistress of the Pacific ocean and 
Asia! “The South Sea Islands and Australia,’ mourned 
Hironuri, “. . . were then very easy to get possession of 
for permanent settlement and occupation. Had the Toku- 
gawa government adopted an open policy instead of one 
of seclusion, the history of the Pacific Ocean and its neigh- 


4. Hironuri Mizuno, op. cit., p. 414. 
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borhoods would have been very different... .”° Just as 
intelligently, Hironuri might have deplored the failure of 
Hideyoshi to attack Korea with ironclad steamers. The sho- 
gunate had no warships; for centuries, except for coast- 
guards, Japan’s naval force was limited to boats for trans- 
porting armies, and even these served for civil wars only. 

Struggles of the Tokugawa to roll the wheels of history 
backward to feudal savagery succeeded in making the evo- 
lution of Japan more explosive and bloody. The concen- 
tration of peasant properties and expropriation of their own- 
ers (usually communal), the increase of usury and the mer- 
cantile class of the towns, the disintegration of the lordless 
knights (the ronin) and baronial retainers into the emer- 
gent proletariat went steadily along with the impoverishment 
of the samurai by the breakdown of their rice revenues and 
the conversion of rents from goods to money. In 1773, the 
business house of Mitsui, which began with the brewing of 
sake and established its fortune on Nishi-jin brocades, stopped 
the old custom of allowing customers to pay upon agreed 
dates or whenever they could. Mitsui introduced the moito 
—Gen-Gin, Kakene-Nashi (cash down, fixed price), and it 
spread swiftly through the empire. Mitsui flourished on 
money-exchanges at Kyoto and Osaka and acted as purveyors 
for the shoguns. The bourgeois monopolists of the home 
market wailed for the chance to compete abroad. About 
1798, the daring Honda Remi pleaded with his countrymen 
to study the ways of the white race, master the riddles of 
trade, and venture Japanese ships into every sea. He was 
widely heard. 

In 1808, the first occidental warship reached Japan’s 
waters, a British vessel which had lately captured two Dutch 
merchantmen. It produced more surprise than terror, per- 


5. Ibid., p. 413. 
6. H. Gordon Selfridge, The Romance of Commerce (London, 1918) , p. 352. 
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haps a scientific curiosity also. Not one of the ridiculous 
cannons guarding the port of Nagasaki was stirred to pre- 
vent the foreigner’s penetration. The local governor, Tosho- 
ne-kami Matsudaira, overcome by a sense of anger and shame, 
killed himself by hara-kiri. He left a confession of his quiet 
defeat and apologized to the shogun.’ The first Western 
warship to visit Japan in modern times also caused conster- 
nation at Deshima among the guests from Holland. Sev- 
eral years before the fateful 1853, the King of Holland, Wil- 
liam II, sent a warship to Japan with a personal letter to 
the shogun, ‘‘carefully describing the current conditions of 
international intercourse and urging upon Japan the neces- 
sity of opening the country to foreign commerce. The king 
also referred to the opium war in China, warning Japan 
against a similar fate.”® The secession of Belgium, backed 
by the British ‘workshop of the world,” had forever deprived 
the Dutch of the chance to root their empire in coal and 
iron. The opium war did not mean so much to the Toku- 
gawa dynasty as the Chinese insurrection of the Taipings 
against the Manchus. Fearing the political ferment of com- 
merce, the Japanese despots would never swing their gates 
open voluntarily. The cannons of Commodore Perry were 
necessary skeleton-keys to the kingdom. 

American seamen were mainly familiar with the ocean 
off Japan as warm waters teeming with sperm whales. Dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars, a few Yankee vessels were em- 
ployed by the Dutch to make the annual voyage to Deshima. 
But these barely became acquainted with the hermetic 
empire, and American traders who followed were denied 
permission to land cargoes. They were allowed water and 
oil for provisions, and politely ordered to carry their stores 


7. Hironuri Mizuno, op. cit., p. 4 


8. Ibid., pp. 415-416. Cf. Usbiabues Kobayashi, Military Industries of Japan 
(New York, 1922), pp. 16-22. 
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elsewhere. The first American whaler to enter Japanese 
waters appeared in 1820. It was not molested, and the 
sperm-seekers arrived in greater numbers within sight of 
the shogun’s coast-cruisers.2 In 1838, the New York ship 
Morrison, with a cargo of cloth and Bibles, approached Yedo 
bay, where it was fired on by shore batteries. Five years 
later the whaler John Howland rescued five shipwrecked 
Japanese fishers on a Pacific rock whose distance from the 
islands convinced them that they would return only to en- 
counter the shogun’s executioner. They chose rather to 
starve on turtles and birds’ eggs. Captain Whitfield brought 
them to Honolulu, where one of them, a lad named Manjiro 
Nakahama, begged him for a job as cabin-boy. He worked 
on the whaleship for the rest of its cruise and, coming to 
America (Fairhaven, Massachusetts) in the winter of 1841, 
was apprenticed to a cooper and sent to school, where he 
excelled in the mathematics of navigation. For six years 
“John Mung” quelled his homesickness. Finally he secured 
a job on a Yankee vessel Pacific-bound, but caught the Cali- 
fornia gold-rush fever and stayed in America to gather a 
small hoard with which to end his decade of exile in afflu- 
ence. On May 2, 1860, he wrote to Captain Whitfield in 
broken English of the maternal joy in his restoration, of 
his own joy “now the port opened to all the nations,” and 
how he was summoned to the capital at Yedo and made an 
imperial naval officer. Manjiro was among the first to wel- 
come the United States mission of 1853. “And there is 
no need to doubt that the grateful account of Manjiro 
Nakahama, spread throughout that terrified land, went far 
toward allaying the apprehension of the black squadron which 


g. Charles Oscar Paullin, Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval Offi- 
cers, 1778-1883 (Baltimore, 1912), pp. 216-218. See also Inazo Ota 
Nitobe, “American-Japanese Intercourse Prior to the Advent of Perry,” 
American Historical Association, Annual Report . . . 1911 (Washington, 
1918), I, pp. 129-140. 
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- had so suddenly steamed into the quiet harbours of Japan.”?” 
The year before Perry’s four ironclads came to Uraga, 
the shogunate was told by Holland that an American naval 
detachment was on its way to the Rising Sun. In June, 1851, 
the United States announced that Commodore Aulick had 
been commissioned to negotiate for a Japanese treaty. This 
news prompted the Russian-American Company, in the 
spring of 1852, to order its Captain Lindenberg to steer the 
armed merchant vessel Prince Menchikoff into the Kuro- 
shiwo, the “Gulf Stream” of Japan. Lindenberg came to 
the port of Shimoda in July, bringing several derelict Jap- 
anese sailors to prove his voyage was an errand of mercy. 
The Yankee captain, Mercator Cooper, of the whaler Man- 
hattan, had succeeded in 1846 in gaining admission to Yedo 
by bringing home twenty-two such derelicts. Cooper was 
rewarded with wood, water and provisions, not to mention 
some crockery, lacquered ware, and a piece of the Emperor’s 
manuscript.1! Lindenberg was denied entry.!” 

Russia’s enterprises along the Amur river in Manchuria, 
on the island of Sakhalin, and the Kuriles, which were 
claimed by Japan, closed the shogun’s ears against the Prince 
Menchikoff. The Muscovites had built a naval base at Dui 
in western Sakhalin. They asserted that they were acting 
within their rights according to the Czar’s treaty with China 
at Nerchinsk in 1689, which granted Russia privileges along 
the Amur. Sakhalin, said Captain Nevelskoy, was merely 
“a prolongation of the basin of the Amur’’!?*_ No European 
10. The story of “John Mung” is told by Sydney and Marjorie Greenbie in 

Gold of Ophir: The China Trade in the Making of America (New York, 


1937) » PP- 137-143- 

Paullin, op. cit., p. 219. 

Paul E. Eckel, “Report of wae (ae Lindenberg of the Russian-American 
Company's Ship Prince Menchikoff, to the Commander of the Colony of 
Sitka,” Pacific Northwest Quarterly, vol. 34 (April, 1943), pp. 159-167. 
Prince Alexander Lobanov-Rostovsky, Russia and Asia (New York, 1938) , 
p- 139. 
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power showed the despots of Japan sympathy, and the Rising 
Sun faced the prospect of a destiny similar to that of servile 
China. 

At the time Perry sailed for China, Russia tried once 
more to penetrate Japan. Vice-Admiral Putiatin, who had 
explored the Korean coast before the Crimean war, was 
despatched on a “‘scientific’’ expedition to Japan while Prince 
Menchikoff was making “ecclesiastical” demands in Turkey. 
The shogun declined to negotiate with the Russian, and he 
departed for Chinese waters where he met Perry fresh from 
Canton. Putiatin requested the pleasure of joining his 
squadron, but the Yankee chose to work alone. He was 
meditating the annexation of the Liuchiu islands, among 
whose natives he had distributed five tons of Chinese “cash,” 
in the event of his frustration at Uraga. Already there flour- 
ished before Perry’s mind’s eye such exotic names of Asiatic 
harbors as American anchorage, Susquehanna bay, Perry 
island. On board his flagship was a Japanese who had been 
lost far from his home fishery. He was nicknamed Sam 
Patch, because he continually wailed the word shimpat, sig- 
nifying anxiety, so great was his terror at the thought of 
facing the shogun’s anger against the subjects who sailed 
too far from the cherry blossoms. Sam Patch must have 
been delighted by the response to Perry’s first greeting in 
Japan. When the black squadron moved slowly up Yedo 
bay on July 8, 1853, and dropped anchor off Uraga, the 
town was instantly in uproar: “The tramp of war horses, 
the clatter of armed warriors, the noise of carts, the parade 
of firemen, the incessant tolling of bells, the shrieks of 
women, the cries of children, dinning all the streets of a 
city of more than a million souls... .”%* Perry was not 


14. Inazo Nitobe, The Intercourse between the United States and Japan: An 
Historical Sketch (Baltimore, 1891) . 
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astonished; he could remember New York’s frantic reaction 
to the triumph of “Fulton’s Folly.” He landed in pomp, 
with a military procession and a bodyguard of two gigantic 
Negroes, followed by his royal presents, a small railroad 
engine, a telegraph outfit, wind instruments, and guns. The 
oracles of the shogun were aghast, bereft of counsel, and 
the gates of the Rising Sun sprang open before the uncon- 
querable kurofune (‘black ships”). Admiral Putiatin must 
have turned green with envy.’ 

The Commodore’s grim comedy impressed no man in 
America with its historical meaning. Edward Everett Hale 
wrote: “The funeral of Bill Poole or the filibustering oper- 
ations in the Gulf of Mexico have (naturally) awakened 
more interest among the people than has the opening, by 
peaceful diplomacy, of the Italy [sic!] of the East to the inter- 
course of the world.’’!* Ministers of foreign affairs in Peters- 
burg, Paris, and London glimpsed that meaning, their vision 
sharpened by the Opium and Crimean wars. What was 
merely a commercial adventure to the United States was 
the overture to conflict for imperial supremacy in the Far 
East to the European chancellories. Pacific fleets of the 
three powers at war over the “Eastern Question” by the 
Black Sea went into action to take advantage of the Ameri- 
can achievement. 

Meanwhile Perry performed his duties in Chinese 
waters, protecting merchants and missionaries terrified by 
the civil war between Taipings and Manchus. Incidentally, 
the Commodore took pompous possession of various islands, 
like the Bonins which were afterward yielded to Japan by 

Secretary of State Hamilton Fish. The sudden departure 
15. Perry’s own account of the apparition is found in the Senate Executive 


Documents of the 33rd Congress, 2nd session, serial no. 751, vol. 6, doc. 


no. 34, and serial no. 769, vol. 14, doc. no. 79, which contain the Com- 
modore’s official report to Secretary of the Navy Dobbin. 
Greenbie, op. cit., p. 260. 
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from Macao of a French frigate and news of a Russian 
squadron’s arrival at Shanghai after a visit to Nagasaki 
prompted Perry to steam north again in order to thwart any 
European conspiracy to crowd America out of the new mar- 
kets of Nippon. He found the rulers of Japan obdurate 
against all threats and temptations to trade. The United 
States had to be satisfied with wringing from the shogunate 
a concession of the right to shelter of American sailors 
wrecked on Japanese beaches and the right to provision 
ships in the imperial ports. ‘“The policy of the barbarians,” 
declared the prince of Mito, “‘is first to enter a country for 
trade, then to introduce their religion, and afterward to 
stir up strife.”!7 He voiced the decision of many nobles 
that Japan must prepare to defend herself against a fate 
such as China was suffering. Before Perry sailed away, he 
approached Yedo to make sure that it could be destroyed 
by a few light-draft steamers bearing guns of the heaviest 
calibers."® 

Russia, Britain, and France craved bigger game than 
Perry brought home. The Allies were especially desirous 
of preventing the United States and Russia from obtaining 
military footholds in Japan. Palmerston and Louis Bona- 
parte ordered fleets to head into the north Pacific for the 
purpose of assailing Petropavlovsky and Castries bay, the 
forts of Kamchatka. Admiral Putiatin steamed into Osaka 
harbor, resolved to gain at least what Perry got. Rear Ad- 
miral Sir James Stirling led a British patrol into the bay 
of Nagasaki in September, 1854. Stirling’s instructions were 
to obtain a mercantile agreement and to thwart the Russian 
effort to use Japanese ports for military maneuvers.’® He 


17. Nitobe, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 

18. Paullin, op. cit., P- 279. 

1g. The story of Stirling was told by John M. Tronson, in Personal Narra- 
tive of a Voyage to Japan, Kamtschatka, Siberia, Tartary, and Various 
parts of Coast of China (London, 1859) . 
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was aware that the Siberian governor, Muraviev, had been 
advising the Czar to seek an alliance with the United States 
against England.*® He believed such an alliance probable, 
for the London Times, in its issue of January 25, 1855, had 
informed him that “Young America” militantly favored 
Russian arms in the Crimea. Palmerston’s purchase of Yan- 
kee neutrality by granting terms for the passage of non- 
military merchandise into the harbors of belligerents was 
evidence of the likelihood of a Russo-American concord. 
The British had found Yankee vessels unloading suspicious 
cargoes in the Asiatic harbors of Russia. 

Stirling’s squadron did not upset Nagasaki. The gov- 
ernor asked Yedo for instructions, and interviewed the 
English pleasantly. Weeks passed without an answer from 
the capital, and Stirling avowed intention to go there him- 
self. The shogun submitted stipulations for a treaty. He 
refused to take sides in the aliens’ war, but yielded all 
accommodations for their intruding ships, “except the 
peculiar commercial privileges limited to the Dutch and 
Chinese nations.” The British embraced the treaty, be- 
cause its terms permitted them to use Japanese ports as 
stations for naval operations against Russia. They pro- 
ceeded to make the Asiatic “Gulf Stream’ too warm for 
Putiatin and his fleet. England “must see,” the London 
press thundered, “that no foe shall avail himself of her 
forbearance, to ensconce in the secluded harbours of Japan 
the hostile man-of-war or treacherous privateer.” Eng- 
land and France employed the treaty ports, particularly 
Hakodate, for ship repairs and supplies, and to get ready 
for attacks on the Russian bases in the Kuriles and Kam- 
chatka. 


20. F. A. Golder, Russian Expansion in the Pacific, 1641-1850 (Cleveland, 
1914), p. 264 fn. 
21. Illustrated London News, January 13, 1855. 
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The Allies’ negotiations with Japan were finished in 
October, 1854. Two months later Putiatin raced into Shi- 
moda determined to win everything they had wrested from 
Yedo. The decks of his frigate Diana were cleared for battle. 
Then occurred the true genesis of the Japanese navy. No 
“divine wind” but a tsunami, a tidal wave, gave it birth. 
The seaquake destroyed the village of Shimoda on Decem- 
ber 23, 1854, and drove the Russian admiral on the beaches 
near the harbor of Toda. His crew helped to rescue the 
lives of many victims, and their gratitude forced the shogun 
to a generous treaty in January. The Sakhalin dispute 
was shelved. Putiatin was desperate for lack of means to 
deliver the treaty to his master in Moscow, since the British 
patrolled the waters between Toda and the continent. 
Luckily an American schooner, the Caroline Le Foote, ar- 
rived near his haven, and he chartered her to transmit the 
precious paper. She carried stores and portable warehouses 
and bold speculators wishing to reside in Japan. Her com- 
ing enabled the admiral to set his stranded men to work 
on the construction of a new Russian vessel on Japanese soil. 
Neither Queen Victoria nor Napoleon III protested against 
this violation of Japan’s neutrality. They did not spurn 
Putiatin’s treaty, which assigned the Kurile Island of 
Etorofu to Japan and all islands north of it to Russia. The 
attitude of the Allies foreshadowed their lenient treaty, end- 
ing the Crimean war, which promised to conclude in a 
revolution against Czardom if its defeats continued. 

The Russian admiral was so joyful over his accom- 
plishment that he presented the guns of the Diana to the 
Japanese government in May, 1855, before steaming to 
Kamchatka on the brand new schooner Heda. The founda- 
tions of the service which 50 years later was to drive Russian 
naval power from the Pacific were laid as a result of Vice 
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Admiral Putiatin’s visit. Not to a “divine wind,” but to a 
seaquake does Japan owe the origin of her modern navy.™ 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century the Dutch 
scholar Titsingh had given some lessons in naval architec- 
ture to Nagasaki shipbuilders. However, they still made 
native craft with few foreign modifications. The Heda was 
the first modern vessel of European style to be built on 
Japanese ground. Putiatin employed workmen from the 
port of Toda, and after three months of amazing industry 
she was ready for the ocean. The American steamer Pow- 
hatan aided her equipment with excess stores and provisions. 
The shipwrights of Japan toiled zealously to copy the plans 
of the Heda, and the artisans who put her together were 
organized to reproduce her fashion at Kimizawa, after 
which town all ships of her type were named.**_ Later these 
mechanics were attached to the shogun’s embryonic navy. 
Invaluable advice on the state and structure of European 
sea power was gladly given by the Dutch consul, Curtius, 
and Captain Favius of the Dutch warship Soembing. A dock- 
yard was established at Nagasaki, and a naval school started 
with Holland's help. 

The naval delirium of the Rising Sun was grotesque 
in the light of the velocity of obsolescence of Europe's bat- 
tleships during and directly after the Crimean war. A titanic 
contest was raging in the West to determine the thickness 
of armor-plate necessary to deflect the strongest shells and 
torpedoes. As fast as iron shields were developed for defense, 
ocean artillery was improved to shatter them. The old 
wooden two- and three-deckers, propelled usually by sails 


22. Lieutenant Commander H. H. Smith-Hutton, “Early a 


Relations,” United States Naval Institute Proceedings, vol. 65 (March, 
1989) » Pp. 328-329. 

23. Kobayashi, = cit., p. 17, passim. Several years after, Admiral Posyet 
presented Tokyo with the Heda and the Czar’s compliments. She was 


of course fit merely for a museum. 
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with weak auxiliary steam engines, carrying sixty to a hun- 
dred cannons (mainly 32-pounders) , were being swiftly ban- 
ished from the seas in favor of ironclad floating batteries 
invulnerable to the old guns. And the imperial navy of 
Japan began business with two gifts, a six-gun paddlewheel 
steamer from Holland and a four-gun yacht from Britain. 
At the same time Russia renewed her Pacific quest for colo- 
nies. The Crimean war swerved the Czar from his bloody 
paths to Constantinople and inspired him to search for ice- 
free ports and empire on the Pacific. How could Japan frus- 
trate the Russian greed for her territories, if the imperial 
navy was scarcely equal to the private navies of the clans 
of Satsuma and Tosa? The shogun had repealed the decree 
against shipbuilding in the year of Perry's triumph, but 
that event lessened the force of his decrees. The English 
Admiral Stirling had been visited by smugglers, under- 
miners of the ancient regime who dreamed of a navy cap- 
able of making Hideyoshi’s visions come true. The shogun- 
ate was doomed, despite its contrivances to exploit the an- 
tagonisms between the Western rivals in the world market. 
The Tokugawa feverishly bought and ordered battleships 
from abroad, but the Satsuma and the Tosa were more ener- 
getic in building their flotillas, which weré destined to over- 
throw the dynasty. The statesmen of feudal decay chattered 
contempt for the Russians, calling them “dirtier than the 
Chinese.” They blandly told the British they had heard 
that the lords of the Atlantic “lived by plundering the ships 
of peaceable nations and compelled all to pay tribute.” In 
short, they invited military lessons in international manners 
from the European powers, and demonstrated the lack of 
brains and patriotism in the Japanese state. If Japan was 
to be saved from Opium wars and dismemberment into 


24. Tronson, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
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spheres of foreign profit, the Tokugawa would have to be 
dismissed into ancient history together with their bushido, 
their obsolete chivalry. Foreign war and home-wrought 
revolution were not necessary to unmask the rottenness of 
the regime. 

Out of the strife between Russia and Great Britain for 
supremacy in the north Pacific, the Japanese navy was born. 
It was engendered with all the diseases inflictable by feudal 
heredity, subject to medieval state-machinery, divided be- 
tween jealous tribes of nobles incapable of knowing what 
nationality meant, and furnished to serve as another luxury 
of the imperial court. The very existence of the new navy 
made Japanese thinkers acutely conscious of the necessity of 
social revolution, the necessity for abolishing feudalism and 
establishing a new state, a national state. Japan could not 
create a navy fit for national defense (much less for the 
offensive realization of Hideyoshi’s dreams) without a gov- 
ernment relentlessly centralized. Centralism demanded 
modern industry. But modern industry seemed to carry 


within it the seeds of democracy! How could Japanese sea 
power be exalted to equality with the best navies of Western 
civilization without risking republican revolution? That 
was the question for the Mitsui and their money-hunting 
kindred, who cared nothing for nationality but wished to 
exploit the united nation for their schemes of imperial con- 
quest, for war and piracy. 





Installation of Alpha Iota Chapter 


Alpha-Iota chapter of Phi Alpha Theta was formally 
installed at the University of Nevada in Reno on Friday, 
February 9, with Dean George P. Hammond, of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, as installing officer. The Nevada 
history faculty first heard of Phi Alpha Theta through an 
Albuquerque newspaper story regarding the activities of 
the New Mexico chapter. It was accordingly appropriate 
that it was possible to obtain for Nevada's installation the 
offices of Dean Hammond, a past-president of the fraternity 
and editor of THE HisTorIANn. 

In September, 1944, a local History Club—germ of 
Alpha-Iota—had been organized for the purpose of petition- 
ing for a chapter in the national fraternity. War-time con- 
ditions, including earlier matrimony, having considerably 
reduced the enrollment in the junior and senior classes, 
it was found that only five students were clearly qualified 
to meet the high standards set by Phi Alpha Theta for its 
membership. Recruiting the five members of the history 
faculty gave the required number of nine charter applicants. 
But to inject the organization with more red corpuscles from 
the outset it was decided to recruit five recent University 
of Nevada alumne, each a highly qualified history major or 
minor, who were willing and able as well as available. 

Elected president for the year was Patricia (Pat) Traner, 
junior honor student, president of Pan-Hellenic, and daugh- 
ter of our Dean of Education. Secretary is Mary Ancho, 
honor junior student and president of the Spanish Club. 
Vice-president is Mary K. Carroll, history teacher in a Reno 
junior high school. Treasurer is Charla Fletcher, logically, 
as she is a rising employee of the chief local bank. Sponsor 
is Dr. Austin E. Hutcheson. 
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Student members also include Marie Aldrich and Mrs. 
Ann Swope, seniors, and Pauline Leveille, sophomore. 
Other graduate members are Alice Traner, Mrs. Beatrice 
Brooks and Mrs. Jo Ann Sorensen. Other faculty members 
are Dr. Charles R. Hicks, department head; Professor Claud 
C. Smith, Dr. Anatole Mazour, and Dr. Philip G. Aucham- 
paugh. 

The impressive installation and initiation ceremony 
was conducted by Dean Hammond in late afternoon on 
the campus, followed by a dinner at the White House nearby 
at which he was honored guest. While in Reno he delivered 
two lectures, at university morning and evening assemblies, 
on Mexico and Argentina. 

Of the present 33 Phi Alpha Theta chapters, only two are 
on the west coast, at Southern California and at California, 
of which the latter is for men graduate students only and 
is inactive until the war’s end. Alpha-Iota hopes to see 
further chapters soon on the west coast, members of which 
might assemble at meetings of the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the American Historical Association or at other western his- 
torical meetings. 





News Notes 


Alpha: University of Arkansas 


Ensign Freeland Romans, USNR., is in San Diego working on 
beach-landing technique. 


Beta: University of Pittsburgh 


Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the department of history and a 
recognized authority in the field of history of technology, has been 
appointed director of a project instituted by the Corps of Engineers 
of the United States Army providing for a complete history of the 
scientific and technological developments accomplished by the Corps 
during the present war. Dr. John J. Geise is chief historian of the 
group, among whom are John W. Harpster and Victor Showers, all 
members of Beta. 

Many of Beta’s members are in military service. Dr. Ray A. Mc- 
Queen and Harold Gondelman are in the South Pacific; William C. 
Weaver is at Camp Stewart; Dr. Leland Baldwin, Dr. William F. 
Beck, Dr. Theodore Parker, Orva L. Ice, Jr., Benjamin Fleck, and 
Archie J. Dodds are in Europe; Nicholas G. Stevens is in Brazil; Cpl. 
Henry D. Moos is in France. 

Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, who served for several months in the 
Navy Training Program at Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, is now Commanding Officer of the Naval Training Unit 
V-12 at Bloomsburg State College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Since June, 1944, fifteen new members have been added to Beta 
Chapter. They are: 

Dr. Harry Archer Savilla Hoover 

Jane Margaret Carey La Vonne Allaway 

Catherine E. Mortle Elta La Rue Craig 

Margaret Davis Jackson Lee Ice 

Dorothy Vaughn Sister Miriam Fidelis Guinagh 
Mrs. Penn Shelton Burke Sister Mary Henry Hanse 
Mary Anne Gerbracht Rev. Edwin R. Weidler 
Margretta Gauffiel 


Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven, founder, permanent national honorary 
president, and “patron saint” of Phi Alpha Theta, will retire at the 
close of the summer session from teaching at the University of Pitts- 
burgh after twenty-four years of service. He has been a leader in this 
area in advancing Pan-American understanding; and, since 1940, has 
been honorary consul of Bolivia in Pittsburgh. He and Mrs. Cleven 
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will spend some time in travelling, after which they may go to Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, to make their future home. 

Dr. Dominic de la Salandra, associate member of Beta, has entered 
upon his duties as Cultural Relations Attaché of the United States 
Government at Quito, Ecuador, South America. 

Miss Ann Quattrocchi, and Messrs. William C. Binning, Edward 
G. Baynham, Frank S. McGinnis, and Fran S. Rosenthal received their 
Ph.D. degrees from the University of Pittsburgh during the past year. 
The first four in the field of history, the last one in the field of history 
and modern languages. 

Miss Alice K. Schuster, a former president of Beta, is now a mem- 
ber of the department of history at Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Pa. Miss Schuster spent some time last summer in Austin, 
Texas, and in Washington, D. C., in search of materials for her 
doctor's thesis. 

Beta has held two successful dinner meetings during the year, one 
in December, the other in March. The one in December brought to 
the campus a distinguished Aramaic scholar, George M. Lamsa. Mr. 
Lamsa is a native of Iran and gave a very interesting address on “The 
Near East and the World War II.” The March meeting brought a 
young Portuguese—United States scholar to the campus, Dr. Manoel 
da Silveira Soares Cardozo, who delivered an excellent address on 
“Salazar of Portugal.” He has been with the Catholic University of 
America since 1940 as assistant professor of Iberian-American history 
and literature and director of the Lima Library of that institution. 
On his visit here, he was made an associate member of Beta. 

The Pan-American Club, with a large number of Beta mem- 
bers in it, will again observe Pan-American Day with a dinner and 
formal program. The dinner will be at the Hotel Schenley and the 
program will be provided by Sefiorita Helena Junquaria, of Sio Paulo, 
Brazil, and Sefior Mario de la Toree of Mexico. 

Dr. Robert F. Gregg, head of the department of history, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and associate member of Beta, is co-director 
of the Inter-American Centre of Pittsburgh. He organized an Inter- 
American Institute, which held a three-day session, beginning on 
April ith. It had a dinner meeting on the evening of the 14th. Dr. 
Gregg is also president of the Pittsburgh branch of the Foreign Policy 
Association. 

Beta will hold its final meeting in the form of a tea in the Ziegler 
Gardens with the Clevens in May. The program will have as its main 
attraction an address by Professor Chun Shiu, exchange professor from 
China. He will discuss the “Prospects for Democracy in China.” 
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Zeta: Ohio State University 


Zeta has compiled an honor roll of former members of the chapter 
who are now in the service of their country. This list, complete from 
1940 to 1944, is given herewith. A supplement will be published later. 

Kenyon C. Cramer 

OC Jack B. Cullen 

Lt. Robert D. Cullison (Fourth Marines; Distinguished Unit Cita- 
tion) 

Lt. (j.g-.) John V. Delladonna (Submarine Combat Decoration) 

Lt. Jack W. Folkerth 

Lt. Robert W. Halterman 

*S/Sgt. Paul S. Katz (Killed at Cassino, Italy, February, 1944) 

Pfc. Arent R. Kjaer 

*Lt. Charles Herbert Lawrence (Killed om Emirau Island, Janu- 
ary, 1945) 

Cpl. Robert K. Murray 

Lt. Walter S. Perry 

Pfc. Leonard H. Polster 

Lt. Charles C. Radow (Air Medal with 2 Oak Leaf Clusters) 

T/5 John B. Rhind 

Cpl. David H. Rosen 

T/5 Jerome Steinman (Several campaign stars) 

William J. Ulrich 

Lt. Robert Van Niel 

Lt. Charles E. Westervelt 

*Lt. Robert E. Wetzel (Paratrooper. Killed in Sicily, May, 1944) 

Lt. Arthur G. Wirth (DFC and Air Medal with 3 Oak Leaf Clus- 
ters) 

Pvt. Warner S. Wolverton 


Members of Zeta chapter of Phi Alpha Theta who have lost their 
lives in the present world war will be memorialized by the annual 
award of a fraternity pin. George E. Maynard, president of the chap- 
ter, has announced that this award will be designated as the Charles 
Herbert Lawrence Memorial, in honor of the first members of the 
chapter who was killed in action. 

At the 1945 initiation banquet, Dr. George A. Washburne, chair- 
man of the history department, will present the first Memorial Pin 
to the man or woman received into the chapter who most nearly 
approaches the ideals for which Charles Herbert Lawrence stood. 


Iota: Colorado State College of Education 


Dr. A. F. Zimmerman, director of graduate study at Colorado 
State College of Education, now on leave of absence, as noted in 
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the Autumn, 1944, issue of THE Historian, to head an educational 
mission to Peru, is now in Chile on a similar mission. Dr. O. M. 
Dickerson, former head of the history department at the college, reports 
that Dr. Zimmerman has met with very fine success. 


Xi: University of Southern California 


Officers of Xi for the 1944-45 year are: Mary Alice Grimshaw, pres- 
ident; Esbon R. Marsh, vice president; Edith Taylor, secretary; Garrett 
A. Wynkoop, treasurer; Hazel A. Pulling, Army E. Smith, and Wm. V. 
Rickel, executive committee; Professor Frank H. Garver, faculty sponsor. 

In spite of gasoline rationing, Xi chapter is holding four regular 
meetings during the current year. Attendance has ranged from 24-30. 

The first meeting, November 10, 1944, was addressed by Congress- 
man Thomas F. Ford, who described the workings of the national House 
of Representatives. 

At the second meeting, Lieutenant Edgar F. Foad, of the Coast 
Guard, described his experiences, extending over a period of more than 
two years, in the Aleutians and the South Pacific. He exhibited many 
interesting but somewhat depressing pictures. 

On the evening of March 31, 1945, the chapter met at the spacious 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Owen C. Coy. On this occasion, Mr. David E. 
Miller, assistant in the history department, showed beautiful, colored 
pictures of Utah scenes. 

The fourth meeting of the year will be held on May 25, at which 
time some fifteen or twenty new members will be initiated, the cere- 
mony to be followed by dinner at a down-town hotel. 

The constitution of Xi was revised at the close of the school year, 
1943-44, in order to embody certain changes necessitated by the war. 
Two hundred copies were mimeographed for future use. 

At the famous History Guild, an institution of southern California, 
papers were presented on January 20, 1945, by Professor F. H. Garver 
on, “The Adoption of the Federal Bill of Rights,” and by Donald D. 
Johnson, instructor in history at U. S. C., on, “American Non-Recogni- 
tion and Recognition of Obregon.” At this meeting, Prof. Garver pre- 
sided and was reélected vice president of the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the American Historical Association. 


Sigma: University of New Mexico 


Major Clarence M. Botts, Jr., who became a member of Sigma 


chapter of Phi Alpha Theta in 1939, has recently been promoted to 
lieutenant colonel. 


Colonel Botts, seriously wounded in 1943 while in the New 
Georgia-New Guinea area, is now in the hard Luzon campaign. 
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Ernie Pyle, most famous correspondent of this war, was given the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters at the University of New Mexico 
on October 25, 1944. He was presented by Dr. George P. Hammond, 
dean of the Graduate School. 

Dr. Dorothy Woodward, assistant professor of history, came home 
on a short furlough in May. She has been in the WACS for eighteen 
months. 

Dr. France V. Scholes, of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
and a member of Sigma, spoke on his research work on Yucatan before 
Sigma chapter recently. On this occasion the following were initiated: 
Abraham Feldman, Geraldine B. Hanny, Priscilla L. Prater, Harriet 
Johns, and Allene Lowery. 

Professor Lansing B. Bloom, founder and editor of the New Mexico 
Historical Review, will retire from active teaching on July 1, 1945. The 
Review, now in its goth year of publication, has become the outstand- 
ing national medium for publication of Southwestern materials. Pro- 
fessor Bloom will continue to edit the magazine. 

Lt. Laudelle Hughes, who has flown over most parts of the world, 
was seen back on the campus at Albuquerque recently, chatting with 
Shirley Earickson, secretary of Sigma. 


Phi: University of Minnesota 
Robert M. Brown, ensign in the USNR.., is attached to the MTB 


Rons of the 7th Fleet. Recently he was stationed in the Philippines. 
Ensign Brown is a past president of Phi and was its delegate to the 
gth Biennial Convention held in Milwaukee in December, 1941. 


Omega: Gettysburg College 


Lt. Ralph Stehley was killed in action in France on August 21, 
1944. He is the first member of the chapter to pay the supreme sacri- 
fice. 

The chapter has held two interesting meetings recently. On 
November 9, in connection with the initiation of Violet Nenadovich, 
Charles H. Glatfelter, and Howard W. Hinkledey, Professor Carl Ras- 
mussen, of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary, read a thought-pro- 
voking paper on the “Eschatological Interpretation of History.” On 
the following March 8, at the initiation of Esther H. Kenyon, Professor 
Albert Bachman addressed the chapter on European University educa- 
tion. Professor Bachman holds the Ph.D. from two institutions, the 
University of Zurich and Columbia University. 

The annual picnic is planned for early May, at which time elec- 
tion of officers will be held. 

Professor Robert Fortenbaugh will be a member of the summer 
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session faculty of the University of Pennsylvania during the coming 
summer. 

Alumni of the chapter are to be found on all fronts of our fighting 
forces. Capt. Robert D. Hanson, '39, is with’ the fast-moving 8oth 
Division. Lt. David C. Houck, '43, is in Walter Reed Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., recovering from battle wounds. Lt. Robert Rhoads, 
"42, USNR., recently returned from duty on a large carrier in the Iwo 
Jima action. 

Eric Sigmar and Norberth Stracker, both of the 1944 class, are 
enrolled in the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, while 
Donald Herb, "43, is a midshipman, pursuing the course leading to the 
naval chaplaincy at the same institution. 

Edna Fisher, '44, was married in March to Corporal John Bruce, 
USAAF. She will continue her course in the Foreign Service Train- 
ing Center, Washington, D. C. 


Alpha Alpha: Lehigh University 


Raymond R. White, Ensign USNR., chairman of the petitioning 
group and a charter member of Alpha Alpha, was killed in the Port 
Chicago explosion in California. 

Another gold star was added to the honor roll of the chapter 
when it became known that Lt. David Scobey, who served as secretary 
during his senior year, was killed in action. 


Alpha Gamma: Bucknell University 


On March 24, 1945, our chapter held initiation for the following 
members: Joy Schultz, Lois Jean Hayes, Annette Pincus, and Reverend 
J. F. Diehl. After the ceremony, the entire chapter had a luncheon 
at the hotel for our new initiates. 

We are very proud to announce that Karen Nelson, president of 
Phi Alpha Theta last semester, was initiated into Phi Beta Kappa 
and also graduated Cum Laude. Miss Nelson was also a member of 
Mortar Board, Pi Beta Phi fraternity, and was a counsellor for fresh- 
men women. 

Our meetings for this semester have been well scheduled. For the 
March meeting, Dr. Karraker gave a very interesting lecture on the 
use of micro film, together with an illustration of its use in the library. 


Alpha Iota: University of Nevada 


At the April meeting of Alpha Iota, the following officers were 
elected for 1945-46: Pauline Leveille, president; Mrs. Ann Swope, vice 
president; Patricia Traner, secretary; Charla Fletcher, treasurer; Dr. 
Austin E. Hutcheson, faculty adviser. Three new members were 
elected: Kathleen Kinneberg, Virginia Oleson, and Gilbert Sutton. 
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Dr. Anatole Mazour will teach Russian history in the 1945 summer 
session at the University of Wyoming in Laramie. During the year 
1945-46, he will be on leave of absence to teach and direct research in 
the field of Russian history and economy at Stanford University. 

Dr. Philip G. Auchampaugh is bringing to completion a biography 
of President James Buchanan. Dr. A. E. Hutcheson will spend the 
summer of 1945 in the Huntington Library, pursuing research in 


Nevada history under a grant to the Library from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Phillip G. Auchampaugh is associate professor of 
history at the University of Nevada and a charter member 
of the newly established Alpha Iota chapter. The present 
article is an outgrowth of his biography of President 
Buchanan, now about ready for the press. 


Miss Hazel Adele Pulling is assistant professor of library 
science at the University of Southern California, where she 
is a member of Xi chapter. Her doctoral dissertation, com- 
pleted a year ago, Gealt with “California’s —— Cattle 
Industry, 1770-1912.” 


Dr. Winston B. Thorson, assistant professor of history 
at the State College of Washington in Pullman, is already 
known to readers of THE HisToriAN as the contributor of 
an article to the magazine in the Spring, 1942, issue. He is 
a member of Phi chapter at the University of Minnesota, 


where he earned the doctor’s degree, specializing in Euro- 
pean history. 


Abraham Feldman is a graduate of the University of 
New Mexico and a member of Sigma chapter. He has just 
completed his work for the master’s degree and hopes to 
go on for more advanced work, specializing in Japanese his- 
tory. His interest in this subject was aroused by Dr. Arthur 
J. Marder, visiting professor of history at the University of 
New Mexico in 1944. 
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Alpha Alpha 
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Alpha Gamma 
Alpha Delta 
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University of Arkansas 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Pennsylvania 
Florida State College for Women 
University of Illinois 
Ohio State University 
Southern Methodist University 
Denison University 
Colorado State College of Education 
Muhlenberg College 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Arkansas State Teachers College 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
University of Southern California 
Municipal University of Omaha 
Louisiana State Normal College 
Southeastern State College (Oklahoma) 
University of New Mexico 
University of Kentucky 
Waynesburg College 
University of Minnesota 
University of California 
Kent State University, Ohio 
Gettysburg College 
Lehigh University 
College of Wooster 
Bucknell University 
Marquette University 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 
John B. Stetson University 
Upsala College 
Hofstra College 

University of Nevada 

University of Toledo 





